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“Botany in New York and at Columbia,” beginning 
January 18, 1954. In connection with the bicentennial of 
Columbia University, maps, pictures, and books, covering 
almost one hundred fifty years of botany in New York and 
at Columbia, will be exhibited in the Museum Building of 
The New York Botanical Garden. 


‘“Valentine’s Flora,” February 12-27, 1954 — show in 
the Conservatory of The New York Botanical Garden 
with emphasis on plants having romantic associations or 
names, such as Cupid’s dart, love-in-a-mist, kiss-me-over- 
the-garden-gate, forget-me-not. 


‘“‘A Fuchsia Hobbyist’s Garden,” March 7-15 — exhibit 
to be staged by The New York Botanical Garden at the 
International Flower Show, Kingsbridge Armory, Bronx. 


DOROTHY EBEL HANSELL 
Editor 
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AMONG OUR CONTRIBUTORS 
GILBERT H. MONTAGUE has been a prominent mem- 


ber of the New York Bar for many years. He has lectured 
at Columbia, Yale, Harvard, University of Michigan, and 
other educational institutions and contributed many 
articles to magazines on legal, economic, and business 
questions. Mr. Montague was elected a member of the 
Board of Managers of The New York Botanical Garden 
in May, 1952... . For generations the name of Frylink 
has been identified with gardening, and especially with 
Holland bulbs. There have been gardeners in the family 
as far as memory can recall. ADRIAN FRYLINK fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of his forefathers and engaged in 
horticulture, but he has done so in this country rather 
than in Holland. In addition to managing a large bulb 
farm at Babylon, Long Island, Mr. Frylink has under- 
taken to conduct garden tours abroad, having entres to 
many interesting private gardens and commercial estates. 
... DR. H. W. RICKETT is Bibliographer of The New 
York Botanical Garden. .. . . ARTHUR F. MURPHY is 
Landscape Architect of the New York City Park Depart- 
ment in charge of planting design. Mr. Murphy, who was 
formerly connected with the Long Island State Park 
Commission and participated in the development of 
Jones’ Beach, Beth Page Park, and the Long Is'and 
Parkways, instructed the course in “Landscaping the 
Home Grounds” offered by The New York Botanical Gar- 
den this past fall... . BERNARD HARKNESS is Tax- 
onomist with the Department of Parks and Recreation 
of Rochester, N. Y., and the herbarium at Highland Park 
is his headquarters. ... MARION T. (MRS. EVERETT) 
ROWLEY is well known in gardening circles in New 
Jersey, having long been an active member of the Garden 
Club of New Jersey and of her local garden club. She 
has taken her gardening seriously, and lectures and writes 
enthusiastically about her favorite pastime. . . . City 
bred, KATHLEEN K. (MRS. F. LEIGHTON) MESERVE 
moved to St. James, Long Island, in 1942. War was de- 
clared shortly thereafter and she settled down, with the 
aid of both state and federal bulletins and the friendly 
advice of a Polish gardener, to the growing of vegetables, 
small fruits, chickens, and pigs. Mrs. Meserve, who has 
been very active in community and garden club affairs. 
recently relinquished such activities to devote more time 
to her family, home, and holly. ...EDNA (MRS. HER- 
MAN) GANTNER and her husband are members of 
The New York Botanical Garden and are actively inter- 
ested in it. Mr. Gantner has given an illustrated talk in 
the Saturday Afternoon Lecture Series and will give 
another talk on February 27, 1954. Mrs. Gantner has been 
a volunteer worker in the Garden’s labeling department 
and is now a volunteer worker in the propagating house. 
...+ The uncovering of old millstones during the renova- 
tion of the Lorillard Snuff Mill into a restaurant and 
meeting place also revealed some interesting information, 
for which we are indebted to DR. THEODORE KAZI- 
MIROFF, dentist by profession and historian (he is 
Historian for the Borough of the Bronx) and archaeolo- 
gist by avocation. Dr. Kazimiroff’s interest in these sub- 
jects was aroused very early in his life, for he roamed 
the grounds of The New York Botanical Garden as a 
child. . . . GERTRUDE B. FOSTER is Editor of the 


Herb Grower Magazine. 
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One of the botanical classics of all 
time, and one of The New York 
Botanical Garden's greatest achieve- 
ments, has been the publication of An 
Illustrated Flora of the Umited States, 
Canada and the British Possessions 


. from Newfoundland to the Parallel of 


the Southern Boundary of Virginia 


| and from the Atlantic Ocean West- 


ward to the 102nd Meridian, by Na- 
thaniel Lord Britton and Addison 
Brown. 

If you will turn to your copy of the 
1952 New Britton & Brown I[llus- 
trated Flora—for of course every 
member of the Botanical Garden 
should own one!— you will see in 
Dr. William J. Robbins’ excellent 
preface a brief statement about Dr. 
Britton, who was Dr. Robbins’ prede- 
cessor both as Professor of Botany at 
Columbia College and also as Director 
of The New York Botanical Garden, 
and a somewhat longer statement 
about David Hosack, who long ago 
was another predecessor of Dr. Rob- 
bins as Professor of Botany at Colum- 
bia College, and who purchased in 
1801 twenty acres of land — part of 
which is now occupied by Rockefeller 
Center in Manhattan — and developed 
this plot as the Elgin Botanic Garden, 
which was purchased by Act of the 
New York Legislature in 1810 from 
Professor Hosack by the State of New 
York, and in 1814 was granted by the 
State to Columbia College. 

From the preface of Professor Ho- 
sack’s Hortus Elginensis, published in 
1811, Dr. Robbins quotes Professor 
Hosack’s plan: 


“ ‘immediately to commence the publication 
of American Botany or Flora of the United 
States. In this work it is my design to give 
a description of the plant, noticing its essen- 
tial characters, synonyms and place of 


growth ..., to be illustrated by a colored 
engraving,’ ” 


JANUARY-FEBRUARY, 1954 


By Gilbert H. Montague 


With appropriate piety to his two 
predecessors, Dr. Robbins then adds, 
“Nearly a century passed before another 
Professor of Botany at Columbia College 
accomplished in the main what David Ho- 
sack had ‘designed’ to do.” 


Dr. Britton’s co-author, Addison 
Brown, is mentioned in only one sen- 
tence in the preface of the 1952 New 
Britton & Brown Illustrated Flora: 
“Judge Brown, a friend of Dr. Britton, 
served as a member of the Board of Mana- 
gers of The New York Botanical Garden 


from 1905 to 1913, and as President of the 
Board from 1910 to 1913.” 


I 

Since farming and horticulture and 
occasionally some scientific aspect of 
botany have often been favorite pas- 
times of lawyers ever since Cicero’s 
time, one might infer from this short 
sentence in the 1952 New Britton & 
Brown Illustrated Flora that Judge 
Addison Brown was only a gifted 
amateur in botany, and that his part 
in the authorship of the 1896-1898 
first edition and the 1913 second edi- 
tion of Illustrated Flora was very sub- 
ordinate to that of Dr. Britton. 

Actually it was Judge Brown who 
originally conceived and designed the 
Illustrated Flora. 

This fact is confirmed by Dr. Brit- 
ton in the memoir which Dr. Britton 
wrote and published in the Journal of 
The New York Botanical Garden 
after Judge Brown’s death in 1913. 

Referring to the Torrey Botanical 
Club, out of which grew The New 
York Botanical Garden, Dr. Britton 
said that it was “about the time of his 
(i.e. Judge Brown’s) election to the 
presidency of this Club,” that is, in 
1893, that Judge Brown “proposed to 
Dr. N. L. Britton the preparation of 
an illustrated flora of the northern 
United States and Canada.” 

Judge Brown in 1893 was sixty- 





The Extraordinary Judge Addison Brown 


three years old, and was the sole Judge 
in the United States District Court in 
New York, which then as now was 
the busiest United States District 
Court in the country. Dr. Britton 
was then thirty-four years old and 
was Professor of Botany at Columbia 
University. 

Continuing in his memoir regarding 
Judge Brown, Dr. Britton stated: 

“The illustration of plants was his (i.e. 
Judge Brown’s) greatest interest, and sev- 
eral years ago (i.e. several years prior to 
1913) he proposed the establishment of a 
periodical publication devoted to such illus- 
tration in color, hoping to accomplish this 
during his lifetime. Failing health and his 
work on the second edition of the ‘Illus- 
trated Flora’ prevented the realization of his 
desire, but provision is made in his will for 


the establishment of such a magazine by 
The New York Botanical Garden.” 


This bequest by Judge Brown for 
the publication of a magazine by The 
New York Botanical Garden was val- 
ued at $21,750. 

Addisonia, which is the name of 
this magazine, was for many years 
published in a single annual issue, 
each comprising eight colored plates 
with accompanying popular descrip- 
tions of plants. 

Temporarily the publication of Ad- 
disonia has been discontinued because 
of the increased cost of publication, 
but it is hoped that publication can be 
resumed some time in the near future. 

Summing up the importance of 
Judge Brown’s service to The New 
York Botanical Garden, Dr. Britton 
said : 

“By the death of Ex-Judge Addison 
Brown, on April 9, 1913, The New York 
Botanical Garden has lost a member of its 
Board of Managers, who, more than any 


other person, made the establishment of the 


institution possible. 
Ss @-@6. 


“The movement for a great botanical gar- 
den in New York City was initiated by the 
appointment of a Botanical Garden Com- 








mittee by the Torrey Botanical Club in No- 
vember, 1888. Judge Brown was a member 
of that committee and participated in con- 
ferences with the Commissioners of Public 
Parks relative to land for the institution 
and, together with Chief Justice Charles P. 
Daly, framed the original charter of The 
New York Botanical Garden granted by the 
State Legislature in 1891, as well as the 
amended charter of 1894. He made the ini- 
tial subscription of twenty-five thousand 
dollars to the fund of two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars required by the Com- 
missioners of Parks before appropriating 
the land in Bronx Park in 1895. As a mem- 
ber of the Board of Managers since its or- 
ganization, he served first as Chairman of 
its Committee on Plans, then as Chairman 
of the Executive Committee, and was elected 
President in 1910, holding that office until 
his death. During the whole history of the 
Garden, he has been zealous in promoting 
its welfare and development and his advice 
and counsel have been most valuable.” 


II 

Getting back to Judge Brown’s part 
in the scientific work of The New 
York Botanical Garden, and his actual 
participation in the authorship of the 
1896-1898 first edition and the 1913 
second edition of Jllustrated Flora. 

No. 1 of Vol. 1 of the Bulletin of 
The New York Botanical Garden lists 
Dr. Britton and Judge Brown as 
“Scientific Directors’ of the Botanical 
Garden, and in Nos. 2 and 3 Judge 
Brown continues as “Scientific Direc- 
tor,’ while Dr. Britton has been made 
**Director-in-Chief.”’ 

The drawings and manuscript for 
the three volumes of the 1896-1898 
first edition of the Jllustrated Flora 
were prepared by Judge Brown and 
Dr. Britton jointly, and Judge Brown 
donated out of his own pocket $33,000 
as an initial outlay in the publication 
of this first edition, so that the book 
might be sold at a moderate price in 
order to bring it into a wide and gen- 
eral use. 

These facts are established by Judge 
Brown’s close friend, Justice Harring- 
ton Putnam of the New York Su- 
preme Court, in his address at the 
memorial exercises of the Bar after 
Judge Brown’s death: 

“For four or five years, from 1893 to 
1898, after a hard day in court, in which he 
heard testimony, and wrote it down in his 
own short-hand, he might be found reading 
proof for the Illustrated Flora of the 
United States, the three volume work origi- 
nally designed by Judge Brown, and edited 
by him with Dr. Britton. 

* a » 

“To popularize this subject, he devoted 

nearly sixty thousand dollars, counting his 


gift of $25,000 to The New York Botanical 
Garden. His investment of $33,000 in the 
publication of Britton and Brown’s II/lus- 
trated Flora was an initial outlay that en- 
abled it to be sold at a moderate price to 
bring it into wide and general use. After 
working on the scientific index in Latin 
terminology Judge Brown determined to 
have an exhaustive index in popular plant 
names, in which appeared old household 
terms of different localities; even such re- 
gions as Martha’s Vineyard were searched 
for new plant names that carried with them 
associations of folk lore, in which he de- 
lighted. This index of popular plant names 
was especially his own personal work and 
obviously involved a prodigious labor with 
extensive correspondence.” 

x * 


“When, after his resignation, caused by 
temporary illness, Judge Brown met us at 
a testimonial dinner, many wondered into 
what channel he would turn his intellectual 
activities. The late Robert D. Benedict sug- 
gested that a treatise by Judge Brown upon 
some legal topic connected with the Admir- 
alty would be a great service to us. These 
hints at future studies among books and in 
libraries were no doubt attractive, but the 
love for nature, the opportunity for a closer 
study of plant life in its myriad forms, 
proved an irresistible charm for his last 
years. When bodily infirmities increased 
last summer, his interest in these studies 
never flageed. His last labors in proof-read- 
ing for the new edition of the J/lustrated 
Flora, when too weak to stand, were an 
example of mental activity going on to the 
end, with mind undimmed, ‘without haste 
and without rest.’ ” 


The same theme was emphasized 
by Judge George C. Holt, who pre- 
sided as United States District Judge 
at the memorial exercises of the Bar 
after Judge Brown’s death: 


“The last time I saw him, a few weeks 
before his death, he was correcting the 
proof of the index of the Latin names, about 
14,600 in number, of the plants mentioned 
in the book, a work which probably few 
men living were competent to perform, and 
he spoke with a pathetic gratitude of the 
resource which this work afforded him, 
saying that the only time when he was free 
from a sense of the pain and discomfort 
which was a persistent incident of his long 
illness was when his attention was dis- 
tracted from his physical infirmities bv his 
work in revising the proofs of his book. 
The second edition was completed and 
issued only a day or two before his death, 
and it will always remain a monument to 
his great and varied erudition.” 


III 

Judge Brown was appointed Judge 
of the United States District Court in 
New York in 1881 in succession to 
Judge William G. Choate, who was 
Judge Brown’s classmate in the Har- 
vard Class of 1852. Judge Choate was 
the brother of Joseph H. Choate, an- 
other member of the famous Harvard 
Class of 1852, so that Judge Choate 
was the great-uncle of Mrs. Charles 
B. Harding, the wife of the present 
President of The New York Botani- 


cal Garden. 


the graduating class. 


Throughout Judge Brown’s twenty * 
years’ service from 1881 to 1901 in™ 
the United States District Court in 7 
New York, he was the only Judge in 7 


At the Harvard Com. | 
mencement in 1852, Judge Choate, ” 
Judge Brown, and Joseph H. Choate 7 
were the three highest stand men in 7 





that court, which then as now was the é 
busiest United States District Court 


in the country. Judge Brown’s con- 


al 
ig 


tinuous labor on the Illustrated F vores 


during his last eight years on the 
bench came at the peak of his distin. | 
guished service in this Court. 


In the memorial exercises of the © 


Bar after Judge Brown’s death, Judge 
Holt stated: 


“The records of this Court contain more 


than two- thousand of his written decisions. i 


His opinions were characterized by lucid 
statement, persuasive reasoning, and en- 
lightened and conscientious judgment. Many 
of those which have been printed in the 
reports contain masterly exposition of the 
law on the subjects with which they deal. 





Cases in nearly every subject of federal & 
jurisprudence came before him for decision, ~ 
But it was in the Admiralty that he found ~ 


his greatest delight. His decisions in this 
branch of the law are held in the highest 
regard by Bench and Bar throughout the 
country, and are worthy to rank with those 
of Stowell, Lushington and Story.” 


This is extraordinary praise from | 
one Judge to another, but it is corrobo- 
rated by Circuit Judge Henry Gal- 
braith Ward, who was a Judge in the 
Uniied States Circuit Court of Ap- © 
peals that heard all appeals from 
Judge Brown’s court: 


“Some of his decisions have certainly 


made landmarks in admiralty; but what 
impresses me more with reference to his 
legal work, was the impression which he 
made upon a whole class of cases. I refer 
to the decision of averages in collision 
causes. When he came on the bench, it was 
a very rare thing that such cases resulted 
in a division of damages. At that time there 
were comparatively few such decisions in 
the Supreme Court. When he left the bench 
he had given an impetus to the practice 
which went through all the courts of the 
country. I think at first we were a little 
apt to smile at that, we thought that he 
divided damages too much, but I believe 
it to be the real opinion of the bar, that the 
practice has resulted in good and accom- 
plished much justice.” 


Going further into Judge Brown’s 
eminence as a Judge, Justice Putnam 
recalled that Judge Brown had no pre- 
vious experience in admiralty before 
he became the United States District 
Judge in New York. But because of 
Judge Brown’s thorough mastery of 
equity law, Judge Brown illumined 
and clarified all matters of practice in 
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This is the portrait of Judge Addison Brown 
which was contained in Proceedings of the 

Bar in Memory of Hon. Addison Brown at a meet- 
ing held in the City of New York, June 3, 1913 


admiralty law, so that single-handed 
by his District Court decisions Judge 
Brown created precedents that were 
accepted by the Supreme Court of the 
United States and wrought funda- 
mental changes in the administra- 
tion of admiralty law throughout the 
country. 

Coming near the end of the sailing 
ship era, Judge Brown modified and 
adapted the legal principles of admir- 
alty law so as to conform them to the 
greater risks incident to steam navi- 
gation. He overturned the deep-rooted 
idea, grown up in the days of sailing 
vessels, of the right to hold the course 
until the vessels were in extremis. His 
judgments in the District Court estab- 
lished the principle that, instead of 
right of way, there were duties of 
avoidance, in a certain order and suc- 
cession. His collision judgments car- 
ried scientific judgment to a great re- 
finement. The body of his admiralty 
decisions showed painstaking and 
minute studies of individual rights, 
and an ordered jurisprudence looking 
toward greater precaution for the safe- 
ty of life and property. 

Everything which Judge Holt, 
Judge Ward, and Justice Putnam said 
about Judge Brown is amply corrobo- 
rated by the Dictionary of American 
Biography, which states: 

“Remaining on the bench for over twenty 
years, he acquired a high reputation as a 
judge in the particular class of cases which 
chiefly came before him, i.e. those involving 
bankruptcy and admiralty law, and in pro- 
fessional circles was considered as perhaps 


the finest admiralty lawyer who ever occu- 
pied the position.” 


Admiralty causes are tried in the 
United States District Courts by the 
Judge sitting without a jury. 

This gave Judge Brown the oppor- 
tunity to treat a trial in admiralty as 
a laboratory procedure to reach a 
scientific determination by the most 
simplified procedure possible. 

Just as several processes can go 
on at the same time in the same labo- 
ratory, Judge Brown liked to have 
two or even three cases going on at 
the same time in his court. directing 
testimony to be taken in one case in 
his private chambers, while proceed- 
Ings in another case were progressing 
in the courtroom. 
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Lawyers who answered the calen- 
dar with excuses that they were not 
ready for trial were frequently asked 
by Judge Brown about the points in 
their cases. After that, “by a gentle 
impressment”’ as Justice Putnam de- 
scribed it, they would find the plead- 
ings read, the trial begun, and some 
witnesses heard, and after the ice had 
been thus broken, were allowed an 
adjournment to finish the cause. 

Naturally these novelties and un- 
conventional methods disconcerted 
some of the older practitioners. 


IV 

What sort of a human being was 
this prodigy of botanical law, and legal 
innovation, and judicial eminence ? 

Judge Choate, speaking from his 
sixty-three years of friendship with 
Judge Brown, dating from their first 
meeting in 1849 in the Sophomore 
year of the Harvard Class of 1852, 





said that he never knew a man whose 
habits of mind changed so little in 
after life. 


Pleasure as such meant nothing to 
Judge Brown. He greatly enjoyed 
music, and was very proficient in it, 
but primarily his interest in it was as 
a subject of study, just like his inter- 
est in botany and astronomy and 
mathematics. 


Judge Brown was a descendent of 
Thomas Dudley, the second Governor 
of Massachusetts, and of John Rogers, 
President of Harvard College in 1682. 
In the memorial exercises of the Bar 
after Judge Brown’s death, Judge 
Choate said: 


“Indeed, he was a good deal of a Puritan 
himself, yet without the sternness or melan- 
choly of the Puritan, with a heart full of 
true sentiment and of the joy of life and of 
what life brings, and a mind enlightened 
by modern ideas, and ever open to new 
truth, a rare combination of the keen and 
serious mind and the tender and merry 
heart. 








“I can give you one or two illustrations 
of his modified Puritanism. Coarseness, and 
especially profanity, always shocked him. 
I remember on one occasion an eminent 
Justice of the Supreme Court came down 
on his annual or biennial visit, which those 
judges then made to their circuits in com- 
pliance with the statute requiring them occa- 
sionally to hold the Circuit Court. This 
particular judge was a very worthy man, 
whom everybody respected, but, probably 
through an inveterate habit acquired in 
early youth, or perhaps in unconscious imi- 
tation of some eminent person in his own 
family whom he revered, he spiced his talk 
with frequent oaths. It was little more in 
him than a mode of giving emphasis to 
what he said, the use of a kind of spoken 
italics, or Roman capitals, when most em- 
phatic. Brown gave me a sample of his 
remarks. He appears indeed to have made 
the rare and pure atmosphere of the judicial 
chambers fairly thick and hazy. Brown was 
disgusted. He would have doubtless been 
more grieved and indignant, but hardly 
more shocked, if he had discovered that 
this fountain of justice was polluted by high 
crimes and misdemeanors. He said: ‘Bill’— 
he always called me Bill—‘Bill, he isn’t 
our sort!’ 

“Then again I never could get him inter- 
ested in Judge Beebe, a picturesque and to 
me most amusing character, who frequented 
the Admiralty Court in my time and in the 
first few years of his, a man of great ability 
and helpful to the Court, especially in the 
trial of admiralty cases, and capable often 
of great outbursts of sentiment, of moral or 
religious enthusiasm on behalf of his client 
or the cause he was advocating. Unfortu- 
nately for his securing Judge Brown’s gen- 
eral approval, he was not prompt and punc- 
tual in meeting his engagements with the 
Court, and was perhaps somewhat wasteful 
of the valuable time of the Court in making 
excuses for his defaults, and more ingenious 
than truthful in devising reasons why he 
could not do a thing at the appointed time, 
or in seeking delay. He appeared to have 
been brought up in a school which taught 
that in law, as in war, or diplomacy—at 
least in small matters, the end justified the 
means. These attempts at deception never 
really deceived. They were too transparent. 
They amused me. They disgusted Brown. 
I will not undertake to say whether it was 
because there was something wanting in my 
reverence for truth, or some deficiency in 
his sense of humor. Well, Judge Beebe died. 
We were both pallbearers at his funeral. 
Knowing Judge Brown as well as I did, 
I don’t think he would have accepted that 
position, which implied some respect for the 
deceased, if he had not thought there was 
considerable that was good in this man. 
The minister was the Rev. Dr. Burchard, 
of ‘Rum, Romanism and Rebellion’ fame. 
He set forth in such glowing terms the 
saintly character of the deceased, in the 
Church, in the Sunday-School, in the Prayer 
Meeting and in his life generally, that it 
almost seemed as if we could see the wings 
budding then and there before us. Nothing 
was wanting of saintliness, without flaw or 
blemish. 

“Brown and I left the church together 
and walked in silence towards Sixth Ave- 
nue. Then, with a’sigh, he said: ‘Bill, isn’t 
this awful, knowing the man as we knew 
him.’ I really believe his first idea was that 
the minister had deliberately misrepresented 
the case. But I said: ‘We only knew one 
side of this man, and the minister only knew 


the other.’ | think I satisfied him about the 
minister, but I never got him to sympathize 
with my idea of my friend, Judge Beebe. 
The nearest he ever got to yielding was 
when, after one of our frequent conversa- 
tions, he said, ‘Well, Bill, after all, lying is 
lying.’ That significant ‘after all’ satisfied 
me that he had wavered in his mind and 
thought perhaps that he ought to yield. 
But he did hate to give in. In fact, Brother 
Brown had little tolerance for moral eccen- 
tricities, not his own; a trait common 
enough in human nature, from which even 
the Puritans were not wholly exempt.” 


V 

[ have mentioned Judge Brown’s 
benefactions to The New York Botan- 
ical Garden, and his personal outlay 
of $33,000 for the publication of the 
1896-1898 first edition of the Jllus- 
trated Flora. 

Judge Brown's life-long interest in 
astronomy and mathematics also led 
him to finance out of his own pocket 
all the expenses of an expedition to 
the Rocky Mountains to observe an 
eclipse of the sun. 

Before Judge Brown went on the 
bench his law practice was relatively 
modest, and his salary as United 
States District Judge was only $4,000 
per year. His first wife was an invalid 
for many years, and after his second 
marriage, he had a wife and four chil- 
dren to support. Only by Puritan fru- 
gality and shrewd investment could 
Judge Brown have been able to accu- 
mulate the moderate fortune that en- 
abled him to make these remarkable 
benefactions. Judge Choate’s reminis- 
cences of Judge Brown’s frugality are 
delicious : 


“Brown had one virtue of the Puritans 
(an enforced virtue so far as they were 
concerned), which has become unfashion- 
able as the country has become richer, and 
now is much out of date, personal economy. 
I venture to say, however, at the risk of 
being thought far behind the times, that it 
is still a virtue and was such in him, and 
that the revival of it would do much to 
silence or mitigate the complaint about the 
high cost of living. It has certainly laid the 
basis of many a fortune, and it did so in 
the case of Judge Brown, as it was at least 
partly the means of his amassing that mod- 
erate fortune which enabled him to accept 
and to hold, virtually for the remainder of 
his life, without injustice to others, that 
great, but ill-paid, office, by which he ren- 
dered to the people such distinguished serv- 
ice, and secured for himself such enduring 
fame. 

“With him this habit of saving, of avoid- 
ing all unnecessary expense, was matter of 
principle, and not a sordid love of money, 
or desire for accumulation, as was abun- 
dantly shown by his princely contributions 
to the Botanical Garden and to astronomical 
research, and by his readiness at all times 
to spend large sums of money for new and 


valuable publications in his favorite s¢j. 7 


ences, and by his frequent contributions of 
time and money for education. When giving 
was a duty or gave pleasure to others, he 
gave freely. This principle of personal econ. 
omy appeared in many of his habits. |; 
was perhaps sometimes carried to an ex. 
treme, but it must be remembered that he © 
was a man whose habits of life were forme! | 
early and not departed from without a rea. 
son satisfactory to himself. That a hat or q | 
coat or other article of dress should not be 
dismissed from service till it had paid back 


had cost him, was quite in accordance with 


in faithful use to its owner the last cent i | 


his general notion of the fitness of things, 
and his sense of justice. He did in this, and 7 


in all other things, what he thought was 7 


right, and it was indifferent to him What © 
other people thought about it. 

“His home life was pure and _ happy, 
There was a touch of romance known to his 
friends, in his first marriage, and for thirty 
years or more it was chiefly distinguished 
by his chivalrous devotion to an invalid 
wife. In the later years of his life he was 
greatly blessed by the happy companionship 
of a devoted wife and four fine children. 

“He had his share of trials and sickness 


and disappointments, but such was the buoy- © 
ancy of his spirit, his enthusiasm for work, ~ 


his interest in everything to which his atten- 
tion was drawn in nature and science, in 


politics and law, and in all that concerned ~ 
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the progress and well being of mankind, 3 


that he never complained, nor allowed self- 
pity to mar or spoil his life or his useful- 
ness. In fact he never grew old, nor allowed 
himself to dwell on the pains and disability 
under which he was obliged to live during 
his later years. The last time I saw him, 
three or four weeks before his death, he was 
working away on the new edition of his 
botany, regardless of pain and physical ills 
which would have crushed the very thought 
of work out of most men. He fully under- 
stood his condition. After his return to the 
city for the last time in the fall of 1912, he 
said to me that he had now reached that 
state where a complete collapse may be 
expected at any time. But he worked on 
cheerfully to the end, in full possession of 
his great mental powers. 

“We talk about a man having the cour- 
age of his convictions. I sometimes think 
Judge Brown was the only man I knew, 


who had. Let me tell you a little incident 7 
in his early life, the memory of which I 7 
have always cherished, as furnishing a true 


index to that independence of character, 
which made many of the conventionalities 
and nearly all the luxuries of modern life 
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non-existent to him so far as his own life 7 


was concerned. I came to New York to live 


in 1865 after he had been here ten or twelve ~ 


i —~ 9 


years and I at once sought him out. He 7 
soon invited me to dinner. He lived in a % 
little house in East 48th Street. I went at 9 
the appointed time. His wife was then con- ~ 
fined to her room. When dinner time came | 
we went down stairs. I supposed we were § 
going to the dining room. In the lower hall 7 


he said, ‘Bill, you’d better put on your hat.’ 


I put on my hat. He put on his. He opened © 


the front door. He led the way to a neigh- 


boring house. We went in and found dinner 7 


laid for quite a company. It was evident 


that he had arranged for us to dine at this | 


boarding house. I was introduced to the 


company, and we dined and then returned | 


to his house for the rest of the evening. It 


was the day of little things with him, and | 
(Continued on page 26) | 
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LTHOUGH the ancient herbals 
mention such bulbous plants as 
the iris, lily, narcissus, and crocus, 
none of them gives a description of a 
plant that can be recognized as a tulip. 
This seems the more strange when we 
consider the fact that the tulip is in- 
digenous to Greece and that even to- 
day several species may be found there 
in their wild state. Neither do we find 
them in the field of art, prior to the 
sixteenth century, although they do 
appear in some ancient mosaics; but 
even there modern research has 
proven them to be restorations or ad- 
ditions of a much later date. 
The earliest reference is perhaps in 
one of Omar Khayyam’s poems: 


“And when the Tulip for her morn- 
ing sup 

“of Heav’nly vintage from the soil 
looks up, 


“do you devoutly do the like , 





the exact date is not known, but it 
seems safe to assume that it was writ- 
ten in the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury, for Omar died in 1123. 

More than four hundred years pass 
and it is now 1554. Emperor Ferdi- 
nand I has appointed a new Ambassa- 
dor, Ogier Ghiselin de Busbecq, as his 
representative at the Court of the Sul- 
tan in Constantinople. From the nar- 
rative of his journey we again pick up 
the trail of the tulip : “Having delayed 
at Adrianople one day, we were going 
on towards Constantinople, now near, 
for we were almost accomplishing the 
end of our journey, and as we were 
passing through the district an abun- 
dance of flowers was everywhere 
offered to us — Narcissus, Hyacinths 
and those which the Turks call ‘Tuli- 
pam’. . . Scent in Tulips is either 
wanting or very slight; they are ad- 
mired for the variety and beauty of 
their colors, The Turks cultivate flow- 
ers with extreme zeal, and though 
they are careful people, do not hesi- 


A tulip garden as portrayed by Crispin de Pass: 
| Hortus Floridus, 1616 
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The Tulip 


PART I. ITS EARLY HISTORY 


By Adrian Frylink 


tate to pay a considerable sum for an 
exceptional flower.” 

It seems that the Ambassador took 
a great liking to these new flowers 
and lost little time in sending some of 
the bulbs back to his friend, Johann 
Heinrich Herwart, in Augsburg. They 
flowered in April with brilliant scarlet 
blooms and were the sensation of the 
garden where, up to that time, only 
the modest snowdrops and unpretend- 
ing daffodils added color in the early 
spring. Even the famed botanist, Con- 
rad Gesner, came to see them. To him 
we owe the honor of the first glowing 
account and life-like picture of Tulipa 
Turcarum, published in 1559. Her- 
wart was not the only recipient of 
tulip bulbs. Some were sent to the Im- 
perial Gardens in Vienna and some to 
friends in de Busbecq’s native Flan- 
ders. It was here that Dodonaeus 
(Rembert Dodoens) saw them and 
published an account of tulips in 1567. 

A few years later, in 1573, Emperor 
Ferdinand I appointed Dodonaeus’ 
close friend and fellow botanist, Caro- 
lus Clusius (Charles de 1’Escluse), 
“praefectus” of the Imperial Botanical 
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Gardens of Vienna. During this same 
year Ambassador de Busbecq returned 
to report to his Emperor, and while 
in Vienna the flower-loving statesman 
and the famous botanist met. He told 
Clusius all about his travels, about the 
many unusual plants he had seen, and 
he must have gone into great detail 
about his newly discovered tulip. Clu- 
sius would not have been a true child 
of the Lowlands if, besides his scien- 
tific interests, those of a commercial 
nature had not been aroused at the 
same time. Combining science, com- 
merce, and promotion, he imported 
large quantities of tulip bulbs and 
seeds and sold them at a handsome 
profit to the many friends and ac- 
quaintances he had made on his trips 
through western Europe. 

During the next ten years tulips 
were introduced into the gardens of 
wealthy estate owners and added to 
the collections of the great universi- 
ties. They even crossed the North Sea 
into England. Richard Hakluyt, the 
prolific writer on history and geog- 
raphy, quotes a letter, dated 1582 and 
written by an English merchant in- 








structing his factor in Constantinople 
what cargo to bring back from there. 
“And now within these four years 
there have been brought into England 
from Vienna divers sorts of flowers 
called Tulipas, and those and others 
procured thither a little before from 
Constantinople by an excellent man 
called M. Carolus Clusius.”’ Clusius 
had had the honor of introducing the 
tulip, but now his profits were dimin- 
ishing and his monopoly was ending. 

During the years between 1575 and 
the end of the century tulips were be- 
ing grown in profusion all over west- 
ern Europe and especially in Holland. 
They were planted in beds of mixed 
colors. Nature lent a helping hand. 
The cool breezes from the North Sea, 
the bees, and other insects carried the 
pollen from bloom to bloom, and the 
seeds produced a bewildering array of 
shapes and colors and sizes. So much 
so that in 1597 we find that James 
Garret had been working for twenty 
years to list the number of tulip vari- 
eties, but finally had to give up, for: 
“all of which to describe particularly, 
were to number the sands.” 

In 1593 Clusius left Vienna to ac- 
cept a position as Professor of Botany 
at the University of Leiden and 
brought his large and valuable collec- 
tion of tulips with him to The Nether- 
lands. The next year thieves got into 
his garden and made off with the best 
part of his collection. This proves the 
fact that tulips were being grown ex- 
tensively, for no one would take the 
risk of stealing bulbs, unless there 
were a ready market for them. This 


unfortunate incident did not dampen 
his enthusiasm. He continued to grow 
tulips and study them. The results of 
his studies were published in his 
work, The History of Plants (1601), 
in which he devotes considerable space 
to the tulip. In this book he divides 
them into early, midseason, and late- 
flowering groups, each of which is 
sub-divided into self-colored, striped 
and mottled or flamed varieties. 

England may have been a little slow 
at the start—the first mention of 
tulips in English literature is made in 
Lyte’s translation of Dodonaeus’ book 
in 1578—but did not take long to 
catch on, for in 1629 Parkinson de- 
scribes no less than one hundred forty 
varieties in his famous work. 

French books of the same period 
tell us of the fabulous prices paid for 
tulips, both bulbs and flowers, and one 
author is carried away to such extent 
as to say: “As man dominates animals, 
as the diamond dominates all other 
stones, as the sun dominates the stars, 
so does the tulip dominate all other 
flowers.” 

The early seventeenth century 
marked the beginning of the era of 
ereatest prosperity in The Nether- 
lands. Their ships plied the oceans 
and brought back immense riches in 
gold and silver, tin and spices from 
the Indies, grain from the Mediter- 
ranean, rare woods and ivory from 
Africa and Asia. The arts flourished. 
Famous painters like Rembrandt van 
Rijn, Gerard Dou, Govaert Flinck, 
and Ferdinand Bol were creating their 
immortal masterpiecés. Architecture 


These dark green glass cloches, height eleven 
and a quarter inches, greatest diameter five and 


a quarter inches, were used in “Tulipomania" ~ 
days to protect the flowers in stormy weather _ 


was on a high plane, and everywhere | 


beautiful churches, municipal build- 
ings, and mansions were erected. It 
was the beginning of the “Golden 
Age.” 

It is therefore small wonder that 
with all this prosperity, with all this 
money flowing in, the growers of tulips 


should also get their share. Fantastic © 


prices were being paid for bulbs. In 
1625 two bulbs of the variety “Semper 
Augustus” were sold for 2,500 guild- 
ers, and in the same year for one bulb 
of “Viceroy” the following goods were 
exchanged : 

4 tons wheat 


448 guilders 


*_e* © * © @ @ © 


|. errr 558 
ee 480 
ee OD ove cecceees 240 
Oe We GED nc ccccsce’s 120 
2 hogsheads wine .... 70 
4 barrels beer ....... 32 
2 barrels butter ...... 192 
1000 Ibs. cheese ....... 120 


1 bed with accessories 100 
1 full dress suit...... 
1 silver goblet 


2500 guilders 
All this laid the foundation for one 


of the most extraordinary speculative 
manias of human history, the famous 
“Tulipomania” of Holland during the 
years 1634 and 1637. This was a craze 
of such magnitude as to be compared 
only with the Florida land boom of the 
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twenties or the stock market boom of : 


1928 and 1929. 


A most interesting account of the | 


“Tulipomania” may be found in an 
herbal written by Abraham Mun- 
tingh, Professor of Botany and Medi- 
cine at the University of Groningen, 
Holland, and published in Amsterdam 
in 1672. 

Medicine and botany were closely 
allied in those days, and in the present 
age of “wonder drugs” it is rather 
amusing to read that: “The bulbs of 
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Tulips, either raw or cooked, eaten as © 


a salad or as a side dish with chicken ~ 
or other meat dishes, are pleasing to 7 


the stomach. They strengthen the 
functioning of the intestines, increase 
the flow of bile and create an eager- 
ness for real hard work. When cooked 
with honey and milk they will destroy 
all manner of abomination in a man’s 
stomach and when a portion of the 
juice is boiled with honey and white 
wine, and drunk hot, it helps and 
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unbinds sore stitches o1 the ribs.” 

A great doctor, a great botanist, 
this Muntingh was. In his declining 
years, full of the wisdom of ripe old 
age, he even tried his hand as a guard- 
ian of public morals: “this treatise on 
Tulips would not be complete without 
mention of the mad Tulip trade which 
took place in the United Provinces of 
The Netherlands between 1634 and 
1637. I am writing this so that our 
descendants may learn of the foolish- 
ness of their forbears, hoping that this 
example will caution them never to 
engage in such improper as well as 
foolish speculation.” 

He then relates how the craze really 
stated in Paris around 1630, where 
a fashion was created among the ladies 
of the upper classes of wearing tulip 
blooms as corsages. The unusual kinds 
were valued so highly, that as much 
as one thousand guilders was paid for 
a single bloom. 

Within the year the tide reached 
Holland. No longer were tulips sold 
by the bulb. They were weighed on 
the same delicate scales as were used 
to weigh gold and precious stones. 
The average weight of a good tulip 
bulb is about four hundred grains, 
which figures to about fourteen or fif- 
teen bulbs per pound. Muntingh re- 
cords numerous transactions, too fan- 
tastic for words. Four hundred grains 
of “Admiraal Liefkens,”’ four thousand 
four hundred guilders; two hundred 
grains, a very small bulb, or perhaps 
a few bulblets of “Semper Augustus,” 
five thousand five hundred guilders; 
four hundred ten grains of “Viceroy,” 
three thousand guilders. 

An old English proverb tells us 
that: “In matters of commerce, the 
fault of the Dutch is giving too little 
and asking too much.’ What sharp 
traders they were! For instance, some 
one bought in February one bulb of 
“Viceroy,” weighing three hundred 
seventy-five grains when it was plant- 
ed in September, for nine hundred 
guilders. The buyer sold the bulb 
again in March for one thousand 
guilders, to be paid in July, at the 
time of delivery, but specified that the 


Adrian Frylink holds the only pair, now in the 
United States, of glass cloches used during the 
Tulipomania.”” They have been in Mr. Frylink’s 
family for generations, being handed down from 
oldest son to oldest son, and left Holland for the 
first time after the death of his father in 1947. 
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owner would give him a new suit, 
made by the best tailor in town. He 
selected the most costly material he 
could find and had it finished with 
gold lace. The waistcoat was of green 
velvet and the coat lined with the fin- 
est silk. Another sale was for three 
hundred ninety grains of “Semper 
Augustus” for four thousand six hun- 
dred guilders. Although it was winter 
and the bulb was in the ground, the 
transaction was to be paid in cash, at 
once. Moreover, the buyer agreed to 
leave with the seller his brand new 
coach, drawn by four matching dap- 
ple-grey horses. Anyone under the 
impression that “tie-in” and “under- 
the-table” sales are a recent innova- 
tion might be reminded that Solomon 
said many years ago “there is nothing 
new under the sun.” 

Up to 1634 the tulip trade was un- 
doubtedly legitimate business, but it 
very soon passed into an era of 
pure speculation. People of all trades 
bought bulbs, expecting to make for- 





tunes out of them. Then they went a 
step further. They began to buy and 
sell bulbs that were still in the ground 
and even seedlings that had not yet 
bloomed. This was in effect merely an 
exchange of contracts. The same bulbs 
were being sold a number of times 
during one day and by the time the 
bulbs were harvested and delivered, 
the price had mounted to fantastic 
heights. 

Every city, town, and village, and 
even some of the remotest hamlets 
had their so-called “Collegiums” or 
stock exchanges, frequently in the 
local inn or coffeehouse. The latest 
quotations were written on slates, in- 
stead of being broadcast by the mod- 
ern ticker. The inn keeper received a 
percentage of the sales and provided 
free food and refreshments. The regu- 
lar trade of the country came to an 
almost complete standstill, while the 
“butcher, the baker, and candlestick 
maker” spent their time gambling in 


(Continued on page 15) 










Title page and page 120 from 
The New Art of Gardening by Leonard Meager 


Notes from 
CLARENCE LEWIS’ 
LIBRARY 


Old Garden Books and 
Their Authors 


Part Ill 
By H. W. Rickett 


Y next title from Clarence Lewis’ 
library is The New Art of Gar- 
dening, with the Gardener's Alman- 
ack: containing the true Art of Gar- 
dening in all its Particulars. This was 
“printed for Peter Parker, at the Leg 
and Star, over-against the Royal-Ex- 
change in Cornhill” in 1699. Its 166 
pages measure only 15 & 9 cm. and 
are bound in mottled calf, with the 
title and date on red labels; an old 
binding but probably not so old as 
the book. 

Our knowledge of the author is 
suggested by his name, which was 
Leonard Meager. He flourished be- 
tween 1660 and 1700; Evelyn may 
have known him, as he certainly knew 
Evelyn’s work. According to the title- 
page of another of his books, The 
English Gardner, which appeared first 
in 1670, he had then been thirty years 
a gardener. [Fussell (p. 77) is my 
authority for this and the following 
facts; the 1699 edition of The Eng- 
lish Gardner carries the statement 
“above Thirty Years a Practitioner 
in the Art of Gardning.” | Elsewhere 
Meager says he was gardener to Sir 
Philip Hollman at Warkworth, North- 
amptonshire. At all events he was a 
gardener ; probably a “‘practical man,” 
not, like John Evelyn or Sir Hugh 
Plat, a gentleman devoted to the ad- 
vancement of science and the arts. 

The new art of gardening is a well- 
organized little book. It is divided into 
five parts which treat successively of 


i 

t | : 

| III. Of the Flower-Garden, how to order it, and 
b 

‘| Sets, and plant them in 
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The New ART of 


GARDENINGII 


WITH PHE 


Gardener's Almanack.:. ° 
| CON-TAINING 


‘Thetrue Artof GARDENING in} | | 


all its Particulars. 


1. The Site of a proper Plat of Ground, for ities 

| Fruit-Trees ; with the Manner of Planting, Grafting, 
Imbuditing, Inocutating, ami Ordeting all Sorts of 

| Pruit-Trees, and Fruits in all Seafons. 

The Art of making Cyder, Perry, and Wines of divers 

| Sorts of Fruits. 


| Tl. Of the Kitchen-Garden, and what things are proper 
|| to be done in it, as to Herbs, Plants, Roots, Berries, 
Fruits, Gs, 


choice Flowers, Slips, Layers, fow Seeds, make 

ir proper Earths, Seafons, 

_| and due Waterings s with the Names, and 

-| omof the moft Material ones. 

| IV. Of Greens, how toorder god me them; with 
. G 


Rules for the Coafervatory, reen-Houfe. 


a een teenage tintetnnetnanens 
To each Head is added an Almanack, thewing what is 
to be done every Month in the Year. 








By LEONARD ME AGER, 


LONDON: 
Printed for Peser Parker, at the Leg and Sear, over- 
againft the Royal-Exchange in Cornbill. 1699. 








the orchard, the kitchen-garden, the 
flower-garden, and the greenhouse; 
each part contains a “gardner’s alma- 
nack’’ — a testimony to the popularity 
of the device introduced by Evelyn. 
The first part is by far the longest. Its 
28 chapters deal with site, soil, the 
making of cuttings, planting and mov- 
ing, grafting, pruning; of the apple- 
tree, the pear, the quince, medler and 
service, peach and nectarine, pome- 
granate, citron, date-tree — “this Tree 
in Europe (for the most part) is bar- 
ren, though for novelty sake it hath 
been planted of many, as an Adorn- 
ment to an Orchard,’ — raspberry 
tree — “though it be but a Shrub,” — 
and others. His advice seems practi- 
cal, little tinged with superstition — 
though some of the (unmentionable) 
materials recommended for fertilizing 
would give us pause today. “Fine 
grass growing in an Orchard, keeps 
the Ground very moist, but let it not 
grow thick about the Roots of the 
Trees, lest it breed Mots [? moths; 
not in OED], shelter Vermine, to in- 
jure them, or they be prejudiced by 
keeping the heat of the Sun from 
them, for the Suns coming to the 
Roots is an enlivener of the Tree.” 
‘As for Fencing, in this vou must be 
diligent, as well to preserve your Fruit 
from Thieves, as Trees from Spoil, by 
the breaking in of Cattle, and likewise 
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Flower-Garden, &c. in 
Months~ throughout the Year, &c 





Aquatius =, or the Skinker. 


JANUARY. 


‘pruft have great care taken of them, eff 
@s leaft endure the cold; however you may 


that it may be a good shelter to the © 
young Plants; Stone Walls, where © 


Stone is plenty, may be cheaply raised 
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Things proper to be done in the Flowe ; 
Garden this Month, a 


Lowers in this Month, if the Seafon appear extra 7 
ially al © 
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juss and Anemony-roots, and need not cover them;§ | 


if Rains are more icial to them than 
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DireGting what is to be done in th | 
the fever 3 


or those of Brick ; but above all, I rec- © 


ommend a good thick and well grown — 


uickset of white Thorns, and thick- 
ening Brambles . . .” (compare the 
modern vogue for the “living fence’). 
To make a cutting, “Take off the Bark 
in a round Circle, when the Sap is in 
it, and make a Mortar of Clay, fine 


Earth, and a little Dung, and clap on § 


the bare place, to the bigness of a 


Foot-ball, and let it lye till the Sap 7 
descends to the Root of the Tree, then 7 
cut off the Bough slanting on the § 
hither side of the Mortar next to the © 
Tree, and immediately put it into 7 
good Ground, the Mortar and all, and 7 
cover it up close... .” Does dung sup- : 
ply a growth-substance which stimu- | 
lates rooting? At the end of this part 7 


is found ““The Gardener’s Almanack: 


Containing what is to be done in, or © 


relating to the Orchard, in their proper 
Seasons throughout the Year, in each 
particular Month.” 

This, I said above, was a tribute to 


the popularity of Evelyn’s Kalenda- ( 
rium; I was not prepared to find that | 


it was copied directly, almost ver- 


batim, from it. Perhaps it would be | 
less disappointing to find it a verba- 7 
tim copy; for the slight changes that 7 
have been made imply a wish to de- | 
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ceive, to conceal the plagiarism. Here 
are the opening sentences of ‘‘things 
proper to be done in the Orchard in 
the Month of January,” by Meager: 
“Prepare such Soil as is suitable to 
the nature of the Earth you plant in: 
make ready the Ground against the 
Spring, by Trenching, &c. Lay on 
Dung where there is occasion, as your 
provided Stores of Horse, Neats, and 
Sheep Dung of two Years old; .. .” 
Compare this with Evelyn: “Trench 
the Ground, and make it ready for the 
Spring: prepare also Soil, and use it 
where you have occasion; for which 
purpose make plentiful provision of 
Neats, Horse, and Sheeps Dung espe- 
cially, that you may have some of two 
years preparation. .. .” It is curious 
also that Meager does not seem to 
have quite understood Evelyn ; or per- 
haps he is unable to express himselt 
clearly. Certainly Meager’s clumsy 
sentences compare very unfavorably 
with Evelyn’s learned prose. Meager 
can, it is true, quote his Vergil, but 
only in translation. 

The most curious circumstance is 
the number of misspelled plant names 
in Meager’s work — names obviously 
copied from [-velyn’s lists. Turning to 
the “Almanack” for the flower-gar- 
den, on page 120, at the end of 
“Things proper to be done in the 
Flower-Garden this Month | Janu- 
ary|,” we find: ‘Flowers blowing or 
continuing. Praecoce Tulips, Winter 
Aconite, some sorts of Anemonies, 
Black Helebore, Winter Cyclamen, 
Oriental Jacinthis, Brumal ; Hyacinth, 
Levantian, Narcissus, l[aurustians, 
Primroses, Mazareno.”’ In the corre- 
sponding place in the Kalendarium 
we read: “Flowers in Prime, or yet 
lasting. Winter Aconite, some Anemo- 
nies, Winter Cyclamen, Black Helle- 
bor, Brumal Hyacinth, Oriental Ja- 
cinth, Levantine Narcissus, Hepatica, 
Primroses, Laurus-tinus, Mezereon, 
Praecoce Tulips, &c.”” Both works 
have lists of plants classified by their 
tolerance of cold; in these, Evelyn’s 
Althaea Frutex became Meager’s 
Althae Frutax, Ornithogalon Arab. 
was changed to Ornithoglon Arabian, 
Seseli became Feseli, Sisynrichium 
(thus misspelled by Evelyn) became 
Sysynelchium, and “Eryngium pla- 
num totum coeruleum” emerged as 


Title page of The Practice of Gardening 
by Thomas Perfect 
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“the Eryngium plain and Italy | ? to- 
tally| blue.” Some of this chapter of 
errors suggests merely bad handwrit- 
ing ; but did not Meager “‘see proof” ? 
All this must lessen our faith in the 
‘practical man,’’ who then (as now ) 
might be thoroughly impractical and 
inaccurate. Was all his work purloined 
from the writings of others? If so, I 
have not found the source (the refer- 
ences to exotic trees quoted above 
might point to some European writer 
on gardening), and in the absence of 
evidence must treat Meager as writ- 
ing from his own experience ; certain- 
ly much of his advice, like that quoted 
above, has the right tang. 

As a sort of appendix to the “Alma- 
nack”’ for orchards is a chapter entitled 
“To make Curious, Pleasant, Whole- 
some Liquors, and Wines of divers 
english Fruits, growing in Orchards 
and Gardens.” Here are directions for 
making cider, perry, wine of grapes, 
of cherries, raspberry-wine. . . . The 
best way to make perry is to “take 
Pears that are hasting towards ripen- 
ing, but have not attained to it;... 
take off the stalks, cut them in four 
parts, and pour scalding hot Water to 
them, wherein some sliced Pears have 
been boiled ; let them steep 24 Hours, 
then draw the Water off and preserve 
it. This done beat the Pears, as you 
did the Apples, and press them in 
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your Press, in like manner strain the 
Liquor you receive, and put it into a 
Cask, and into the Cask hang a bag 
of mashed Raisins of the Sun, and a 
little beaten Mace, for five or six 
days; and when the Pery has frothed 
and purged, by putting a little warm 
new Ale-yest on the top of it, let it 
settle, and draw it off in Bottles... 
and so when ripe, which will be in five 
or six Weeks, it will prove an exceed- 
ing pleasant and wholsome Liquor.”’ 
It seems to me that Meager must 
have done this himself and must have 
been right in his estimate of the re- 
sults; why have we lost such arts? 

As an introduction to the flower- 
garden, some recognition is given to 
current prejudices in the shape of “a 
few useful Observations from Astrol- 
ogy”; in particular, “When you sow 
to have double Flowers, let it be in 
the full of the Moon. .” The last 
‘““Almanack” in the book is “for what 
is necessary to be done in the Green- 
House, and Conservatory, in Preserv- 
ing and well Ordering choice Shrubs, 
Plants, Flowers, &c. with the time of 
Houseing, &c.” It is interesting that 
the “Green-house” of that day was 
evidently a sort of large cold-frame, 
designed for the protection of tender 
plants in winter, and for propagation, 
but unheated and subject to frost. 

Our copy is inscribed “Samuel 
Coward His Booke 1713,” with a 
flourish. This is crossed out and fol- 
lowed by “Geor Ban H B 1724” and, 
in another hand, “George Bancroft 
His Booke” (but the name is illegible 
and my reading a guess). The folded 
frontispiece was printed “‘for Henry 
Nelme at the Leg and Star in Corn- 
hill.” Henry Nelme is not mentioned 
on the title-page, but was the pub- 
lisher of the 1697 edition. The wood- 
cut shows a very formal garden laid 
out in fenced sections, an elaborate 
fountain in the middle, and the beds 
raised and edged with boards in the 
medieval manner. The first edition of 
this work, according to Rohde (p. 
134) was undated ; in 1677 according 
to Fussell (p. 78). The Library of 
Congress has editions dated 1697 and 
1732, the latter called the “second edi- 
tion, corrected.”’ There was also an 
edition of 1710. 

Meager’s books were popular. The 
English Gardner: Or, a sure Guide to 
Young Planters & Gardners. In Three 





Parts .. . Fitted tor the Use of all 
such as delight in Gardning, whereby 
the meanest capacity need not doubt 
of success appeared first in 1670; the 
twelfth edition, according to Rohde, 
was printed in 1721. The 10th edition 
(1704) was entitled The Compleat 
English Gardner; perhaps in imita- 
tion of Evelyn’s Compleat Gard’ner 
of 1693. The New York Public Li- 
brary has a copy of the “Ninth Edi- 
tion, with large Additions” (1699). 
This contains 156 finely printed pages 
and 24 plates. Instructions are de- 
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John Hill was a minor genius in 
an age well spangled with genius. He 
was born in 1716 or 1717, the second 
son of a parson, At various times in 
his not very long life he was “‘apothe- 
cary, astronomer, actor, botanist, 
microscopist, mineralogist, zoologist, 
physician, editor, journalist and man 


of fashion” [Woodruff, Am. Nat. 


60 :417. 1926. The best biography is 
by T. G. Hill in Oliver, Makers of 


British botany, pp. 84-107 (1913) ]. 


He first kept an apothecary’s shop in 


OOF 





Title page and a page from Method of Producing Double Flowers from Single, 


by Regular Course of Culture. The author’s name does not appear on the title 
page, but the dedication is signed by “J. Hill.” 


tailed and systematically arranged, 
with lists of plants for various pur- 
poses; the illustrations depict tools, 
and plans of parterres and mazes; 
altogether a modern sort of book. On 
page 116 is a catalogue of “Books sold 
at the Ring in Little Britain.” Pages 
117-156 are entitled “A supplement 
to the English Gardner.” The Library 
of Congress has also an edition of 
1682, containing 144 pages. The mys- 
tery of husbandry: or, Arable, pas- 
ture, and woodland improved ... To 
which is added, The countryman’s al- 
manack was printed by W. Onley for 
H. Nelme in 1697. It is mentioned by 
Fussell (p. 78) and is catalogued by 
the Library of Congress. 
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St. Martin’s Lane, which sufficed for 
neither his expenses nor his ambition. 
Having attended the lectures at the 
Chelsea Physic Garden, he took to 
botany, traveling over England and 
endeavoring to support himself by the 
sale of dried specimens. This proved 
as unprofitable then as it has since; 
but it must have given him a rare 
knowledge of the English flora, which 
he later turned to good account. He 
was also, somewhat later, gardener at 
Kensington Palace, and about 1760 
helped in laying out the Royal Botanic 
Gardens at Kew. He temporarily 
abandoned science for the stage, but 
was unsuccessful both as actor and as 
playwright. Somehow he then discov- 





ered that there was a market for writ- 


ings on scientific subjects ; from 1748 
until he died in 1775 his literary out- 
put was prodigious. Besides writin 
on natural history, he published two 


plays, several novels, edited a maga. 


zine, and contributed a daily “‘column” 


to the London Advertiser. In all this | 
he showed wide reading and great | 


learning ; but sometimes more energy 
than discrimination or tact. He con- 


sequently managed to quarrel with 7 
most of his contemporaries, literary 7 
and scientific, including the entire 
Royal Society. He obtained the degree | 
of M.D. from St. Andrews, and the © 
right to call himself ‘Sir John” from 7 


an order conferred by the King of 
Sweden. 


Hill inevitably became the target of 7 
abuse and ridicule from the literary 7 


eminences — Fielding, Garrick, John- 


son — whom he challenged so freely 7 


in his journalistic and dramatic writ- 


ings. His reputation in such circles “ 
was that of a “quack and blustering | 
adventurer.” But doubtless even such © 
a species of fame was better, in his 7 
view, than obscurity. At the height of 
his powers he was well known to all 7 
London, from Royalty to the Royal © 
Society and the Theatre Royal. And 7 


time has screened out the chaff ; there 


is now no doubt of his real scientific © 
stature. A century after his time Dis- 7 
. this despised © 
man, after all the fertile absurdities of 7 
his literary life, performed more for | 


sé 


raeli could write 


the improvement of the Philosophical 


Transactions [of the Royal Society], 7 
and was the cause of diffusing a more 7 
general taste for the science of botany, 7 


than any other contemporary.” 


For it is as a botanist that Hill en- 7 
dures. He was perhaps the first in 7 
England to recognize the merits of the 7 
Linnean nomenclature and of Lin- § 
naeus’ great descriptive works; for 7 
this he was honored by the King of © 
Sweden, But he was no mere com- 7 
piler. He criticized the Linnean classes 7 
as being artificial, substituting for F 
them his own attempt at a natural 9 
classification. He thought Ray nearer 7 
the truth than Linnaeus, a judgment 7 


heretical in its day but which time has 


confirmed. On the other hand, he had § 
nothing but praise for Linnaeus’ de- | 
scriptions of genera and species and § 


for the Linnean nomenclature; he 


adopted binomials in many (unfortu- | 
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nately not all) of his own works, As 
I have said, his output was enormous, 
Before he was forty he had completed 
A general natural history in three vol- 
umes (the second dealing with plants), 
and The British herbal, a folio illus- 
trated by 75 plates. Much of these 
works (especially of the latter) repre- 
sent his own observations, and the fig- 
ures were probably drawn by him. In 
the next twelve years he put out 
Eden: or, A Compleat Body of Gar- 
dening; A Compleat Body of Hus- 
bandry; Exotic Botany Illustrated; A 
new Anatomy of Plants; Flora Bri- 
tanica; and Hortus kewensis. He also 
commenced his great Vegetable Sys- 
tem, in 26 volumes. Lord Stuart, Earl 
of Bute, induced him to this under- 
taking and promised his support; his 
failure to live up to his promises led 
to Hill’s impoverishment. The books 
on gardening and husbandry _pur- 
ported to be from the papers of “the 
late celebrated Mr. Hale”; they date 
from his horticultural period, at Kew 
and elsewhere. The /‘lora was merely 
a rearrangement of Ray’s Synopsis 
and contributed little that was new; 
it was soon superseded by Hudson’s 
Flora anglica. The first Hortus kewen- 
sis contained the names of 3,400 spe- 
cies; unfortunately, he provided de- 
scriptions only for the genera and for 
the new species; it was soon sup- 
planted by the more complete and 
scholarly work of Aiton. 
Interspersed with these massive 
productions were a number of smaller 
essays on various subjects : on the use- 
fulness of botany, the reproduction of 
plants, the ‘“‘mushroom stone,” the 
sleep of plants, and plant propagation. 
Some of these were translated into 
German, Dutch, French, and Italian. 
Two were found in Mr. Lewis’ library. 
The first is entitled: Method of Pro- 
ducing Double Flowers from Single, 
by Regular Course of Culture. This 
was printed “for R. Baldwin in Pater- 
noster row’ in 1758. No author is 
named on the title-page ; but the dedi- 
cation is signed by “J. Hill”—strange- 
ly enough under the date Jan. 4, 1759. 
The confusion is further complicated 
by the reissue of the pamphlet in 1759, 
with a revised title-page, as “The 
Second Edition.” The latter is found 
in his collected Botanical tracts, dated 
1762, a copy of which is in the library. 
In either edition there are 40 pages 
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and 8 plates. The pages of Lewis’ 
copy measure 21 X 12.5 cm.; they 
have been recently rebound in mar- 
bled boards backed with buckram. 

In spite of its horticultural title, this 
is mainly a botanical work. It contains 
an exposition of Hill’s understanding 
of plant anatomy, which was based on 
the concepts of Linnaeus but supple- 
mented by his own observations of 
macerated tissues with the micro- 
scope. Unfortunately he did not attain 
to any more advanced knowledge of 
the subject. Reference is made also to 
his ideas on reproduction (explained 
in greater detail in another pamphlet 
of 1758). The parts of the flower origi- 
nated in the different layers of the 
stem ; e.g., the stamens came from the 
‘fleshy substance,” the pistil from the 
pith, the “outer bark” gave rise to the 
outer three “petals” (the flower exem- 
plified being the tulip), and the “inner 
rind” to the inner three; all much in 
accord with the Linnean ideas then 
current. His eagerness to see with the 
microscope outstripped the capacities 
of the instrument, so that he thought 
he could discern an embryo in each 
pollen grain ; he thought that the grain 
burst on the stigma, and the embryo 
made its way down through a hollow 
tube into the ovule, where it received 
nourishment. If we are inclined to 
ridicule such fantastic notions, we 
must remember that Hill was a con- 
temporary of Bonnet, who saw the fu- 
ture man, completely formed, in the 
human sperm; and such ideas were 
still current among eminent botanists 
a hundred years later, when the tech- 
nique of microscopic study was much 
further advanced. The tulip is selected 
(on the basis of its large size) as the 
subject of the “regular course of cul- 
ture,’ which appears to be mainly 
selection for doubleness through suc- 
cessive years, with the application of 
‘“Marle” to the soil. He saw that sta- 
mens are readily metamorphosed into 
petals, this providing a beginning for 
the process of doubling. 

The other pamphlet is The Prac- 
tice of Gardening Explained to all Ca- 
pacities.... By Thomas Perfect, Gar- 
dener, Inventor of the new Chinese 
Parterres. This was “Printed for R. 
Baldwin, in Pater-noster-row ; and J]. 
Jackson, in St. James’s-Street’ in 
1759, and sold for one shilline and 
sixpence. In the collected edition 


(“Printed for M. Cooper, in Pater- 
noster-Row” in 1759) the author is 
“T. Perfect, A Pupil of Dr. Hill.” 
“Thomas Perfect” is generally taken 
as a pseudonym of the doctor himself ; 
compare his use of “the late Thomas 
Hale, Esq.” for his Eden and Hus- 
bandry. Perhaps he did not like to be 
thought of as a mere gardener. 

The practice of gardening comprises 
only 58 pages (54 in the reprint). 
Format and binding are like those 
of the preceding work. I do not know 
how many will agree with the open- 
ing sentence: “Books of Gardening 
are tedious; and difficult to be un- 
derstood... .” In any case, the author 
made it the excuse for publishing his 
own, which could only escape the 
same charge by its brevity. He has 
chapters on the arrangement of a gar- 
den, on hot-beds, biennials and peren- 
nials, bulbous plants, propagation by 
layering, suckers and cuttings, and the 
culture of particular plants—all brief- 
ly and clearly explained, certainly 
adapted to any “capacity” of under- 
standing. The directions seem, if ele- 
mentary, sound. A final quotation 
from the Introduction will serve as 
a sort of epitome of John Hill: “These 
writers [on gardening] in general are 
obscure ; for two reasons: they do not 
chuse to reveal the true secrets of 
their art, for they are not willing to 
make every body a gardener, tho’ that 
is the pretence of their writing; and 
even where they chuse to be more can- 
did, they express themselves in such 
a manner that a common reader can- 
not understand them. They talk to 
those who want to learn the business, 
as if they already understood it; and 
therefore they are useless. This is the 
reason why the practice of garden- 
ing succeeds so poorly, while it is 
pretended to be explained to every 
one; and for this reason the present 
short account is published; which 
contains the whole without reserve, 
and is so plain that any body may 
understand it” 


(To be concluded ) 


“And he gave it as his opinion . . . that whoever 
could make two ears of corn, or two blades of 
grass, to grow upon a spot of ground where only 
one grew before, would deserve better of man- 
kind and do more essential service to his country 
than the whole race of politicians put together.” 


— Jonathan Swift 
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ERTAINLY one of the most satisty- 
C ing rewards of our democratic 
way of living is the opportunity to ex- 
press our individual tastes in our daily 
activities. \We express these tastes in 
our choice of homes, our clothing, and 
our surroundings. The great wealth of 
materials at our disposal is ever in- 
creasing, and it becomes a fascinating 
challenge to discriminate and plan a 
satisfying result. 

Plant design has in common with 
all design the basic elements of form, 
color, and texture and their inter- 
relationship in composition. Applying 
these principles to our outdoor sur- 
roundings requires an analysis of our 
existing conditions and results in a 
more satisfactory solution of our prob- 
lems. Our first step is to study our 
surroundings in mass, forgetting the 
details as an artist does when he lays 
out his composition for a picture in 
broad simple lines. This closing the 
eye to detail permits an analysis of 
proportion or relation of height to 
width ; an observation of the dominant 
characteristics, such as strength ex- 
pressed by a mass of stone buildings, 
a rock outcropping on the hillside or 
by a clump of sturdy oaks ; and finally, 
a study of how best to carry out 
our wishes in harmony with this 
background. 

Without this preliminary prepara- 
tion, the later steps are apt to be based 
on false premises and bewilderment 
usually exists as to the cause or reason. 
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Groundcovers and low horizontal plants are the ideal foundation planting for a contemporary house. 
The dogwoods, too, are in proper scale with this one-story home of Dr. William Benensen, Flushing, L. |. 


Plant Design 


By Arthur F. Murphy 


One of the best places to study 
form, color, and texture is in nature 
itself. She has combined these ele- 
ments in plants in groups that have 
proved harmonious and able to grow 
under similar conditions of soil, mois- 
ture, and topography. Perhaps an 
example of a typical woods on a north 
hillside will explain the principles in- 
volved. Near the top of the hill we 
are apt to find the sturdy oak, haw- 
thorn, cedar, and pine which are ca- 
pable of withstanding the buffeting of 
the winds and the dry soil conditions. 
This tree growth might have a 
groundcover of dwarf blueberry, bay- 
berry, roses, or sumac. Below the 
brow of the hill, laurel and rhodo- 
dendron sometimes join the under- 
growth. 

As we move down to the middle of 
the hillside the sugar maple, birch, 
hickory, ash and dogwood join the 
picture, with possibly the viburnums, 
l’. acerifolium, dentatum, Lentago, 
and prunifolium, and highbush blue- 
berry forming the undergrowth be- 
neath these trees. 

Near the bottom of the hill we are 
likely to find the evergreen note of the 
hemlock along with the tulip-tree, 
sour and sweet gum trees, red maple, 
juneberry, spice-bush, and alder. 

If our individual site is adjacent to 
such conditions, a careful study of 
what nature has successfully grown 
can be very helpful in developing the 
basic planting scheme. Once we have 


thoroughly acquainted ourselves with 
this ecological background, we are 
ready to start applying the principle 
of form to our individual site. The low 
one-story modern house on top of a 
rounded hilltop suggests the form of 
a round headed oak tree to tie in 
our structure to its environment. 
Such a setting restricts the choice of 
smaller material as well. The haw- 
thorns and flat cedars thrive under 
such conditions. Likewise, the apple 
and spreading yew tolerate the winds 
and dry soil. 

If we choose a lower site on the 
hillside, we can do no better than 
select the hard maple, hemlock, dog- 
wood, viburnums, and laurel. Here, 
again, we should observe the way 
nature groups these plants. The laurel 
would be at home with the dogwood 
and the hemlock, but not under the 
sugar maple, whose thin leaves pack 
down solidly on the ground, thus 
keeping moisture from the surface 
roots of the laurel. 

At first glance it may seem unlikely 


that a site at the bottom of the hill | 


would be desirable, but it does offer 
distinct possibilities as far as the de- 
velopment of water features, such as 
a brook or a pond; and because of its 
sheltered location, more tender plants 
can be used. 

A plant association such as hemlock 
or holly —as an evergreen note — 
with the willow oak, tulip, sour and 
sweet gums or red maple —as tree 
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companions — would be interesting at 
any season. The juneberry with its 
white flowers and the spice-bush with 
its yellow ones lead the spring floral 
parade in this location. The white 
aronia or chokeberry blossoms quick- 
ly follow and then the quality of fra- 
grance enters the floral display, name- 
ly, the swamp azalea and the summer- 
sweet or clethra. On a summer night 
when the dew is on the ground, the 
pleasant odor of these plants is un- 
mistakable. Inkberry, which is a mem- 
ber of the holly family, is likewise 
found in this area, provided there is 
plenty of open space. The floral color 
of this area is usually the most strik- 
ing of all of the areas considered so 
far. A carpet of marsh-marigold, long- 
stemmed violets, yellow and blue iris, 
the cardinal flower, and the royal fern 
reveal some of the possibilities for the 
site at the bottom of the hill. 

Now that we have carefully ob- 
served the types of plants that form 
the background of various sites, we 
are ready to approach the house itself. 
Let us consider a piece of relatively 
flat ground in a typical subdivision. 
More than likely it will have a one- 
story house that hugs the ground. 
Groundcovers with, perhaps, a low 
horizontal plant near the entrance and 
a small tree in scale with the one-story 
house are all that may be needed. 

Let us transform this picture into 
terms of the plants which we shall use 
to fit the site. The entrance may face 
the north or east. This offers the 
choice of English ivy, periwinkle, or 
pachysandra as a groundcover. By 
adding bulbs to the groundcover area 
a simple, yet effective spring flower 
show can be obtained. The low accent 
plant near the entrance may be the 
drooping English yew, convexleaf 
Japanese holly, or rock cotoneaster. 
The small tree could happily be the 
sourwood or oxydendron, pagoda tree 
or sophora, redbud, or dogwood. If 
either the sourwood or the pagoda tree 
is used, it will furnish bloom in the 
summer. In the fall, the sourwood and 
the cotoneaster make an excellent dis- 
play with their leaf color and interest- 
ing seed patterns. 

If the entrance of our modern 
house faces the south or the west, we 


The Japanese pagoda-tree, Sophora japonica, 
deserves to be more 
widely employed in plant design 
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are faced with an entirely different 
problem. The heat of summer sun and 
winds and the tendency of winter 
thaws to encourage unseasonable 
growth often cause the leaves of ever- 
green plants to burn. The bluebugle 
or ajuga and periwinkle stand this 
condition better than most groundcov- 
ers; while low junipers and yews are 
among the better choices for the low 
accent plant near the entrances. The 
same group of small trees is adaptable 
here as was used on the north side, 
and the hawthorns and apples would 
make welcome additions. Of course, 
many houses are not the modern one- 
story type and this brings us to the 
larger, two-story colonial house so 
familiar in our suburban areas. Here 
we need to choose a higher type of 
groundcover to hide the cellar founda- 
tion wall. Dwarf privet, dwarf quince, 
horizontal cotoneaster, and euonymus 
would do well on either side of the 
house, used in mass to form a cover 
for the cellar foundation. 

There are several steps up to the 
first-floor level of the Colonial house, 
and the entrance can be tied in well 
with the Japanese pieris or evergreen 
azaleas on the north and east sides, 
and with Japanese holly or the spread- 
ing euonymus (EF. patens) on the 
south and west sides. These piants 
have rounded form that gives a hori- 
zontal line to the entrance and thus 
ties it to the ground. 


Near the corners of this house and 
on the north or east sides a dogwood, 
holly or redbud would break its ver- 
tical line. A winged euonymus (E£. 
alatus) would achieve the same result 
on the south or west sides. Under the 
dogwood it might be desirable to add 
a few laurel to give an evergreen note 
and to conceal the bare trunk of the 
tree. In the case of the winged euony- 
mus, which branches low itself; all 
that would be needed would be a nice 
groundcover, preferably evergreen. 

So far it may seem that we have 
emphasized the horizontal lines to the 
exclusion of the vertical, and the ques- 
tion might well be asked at this point 
whether the vertical or upright accent 
plant has gone out of fashion. It is still 
a valuable plant where attention is to 
be directed to some particular point, 
such as a fine view or the entrance of 
a garden. Too often the upright accent 
plant is used in a meaningless series 
of interruptions of an otherwise at- 
tractive setting. Vertical plants also 
serve a worthy purpose where the 
space is limited as to width and yet it 
is desirable to establish a screen. 

The third type of building for land- 
scape treatment is the larger suburban 
home and such public buildings as 
libraries, churches, and town halls. In 
considering these buildings we have 
many fine examples set before us from 
Colonial times. The simple New Eng- 
land Common with its sweep of grass 
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The showy panicles of yellow flowers in July have 
given Koelreuteria paniculata its common name 
of golden-rain tree 


under majestic trees is the acme of 
restrained good taste as well as an 
expression of old Yankee frugality. It 
serves as a guide in how to strive for 
a satisfying result without unneces- 
sary decorations, like a Christmas tree 
in all its tinsel. To bury the founda- 
tions of these well-proportioned build- 
ings in “spinach” (shrubbery) would 
be a calamity. 

The large Georgian mansions of the 
South invariably followed the same 
pattern of simplicity and good taste in 
their restrained plantings, A couple of 
large boxwood and a few large live 
oak trees were in scale to the high 
ceilinged mansions, and the result one 
of open hospitality instead of crowded 
pretention. 

Great masses of rhododendrons, 
laurel, azaleas, and dogwood smoth- 
ered the entrances of the great man- 
sions of a later period in the northern 
parts of the country. Income taxes and 
better taste are now reducing these 
plantings to well placed groupings for 
background and screen purposes. 

We have briefly touched on the 
major aspects of form as it applies to 
planting, and we are now ready to 
consider the second element of plant 
design, namely color. | 

Here, again, we can profit from a 
study of the way nature employs her 
color palette. She uses great drifts of 
white and yellow in the early spring 
and follows with pinks, lavender, 
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blues, and occasional orange and reds 
in the early summer, Later in the 
summer and in the early fall, yellow 
and orange come into prominence, 
along with blue and purple tones. The 
climax occurs with strong reds and 
vellows, and we note that the strong 
tones do not last long enough to more 
than take our breath and then they 
disappear. 

Why ‘is it that when we use these 
same colors they look so spotty and 
misplaced? Because we use a few 
plants here and one or two of another 
there — in other words scattered, un- 
related bits add up to little or nothing. 

Nature accomplishes her results in 
mass. While most of us do not have 
the area to duplicate nature on the 
same grand scale, the principle of mass 
or unity nevertheless applies. We 
have the choice of doing one or two 
things well; after deciding what col- 
ors are particularly suited to the site 
and what we like to have near us, we 
start the study of color just as we did 
the subject of form. 

Let us consider whether it is desir- 
able to accent the length of the house 
through a color mass (of flowers) 
in the groundcover area; or whether 
we should use a flowering tree to 
attract attention to an interesting roof 
line, or break the lines of a monoto- 
nous one. 

The safest rule, of course, for the 
front of the house is to use tones of 
green and let our flair for color be 
exercised in the privacy of our back- 
yard, We are more apt to be in har- 
mony with our neighbors, if we follow 
this rule regarding the front of the 
house; our particular pet colors may 
be annoying to other people. 

An example of complete color har- 
mony is in the use of white flowers in 
a garden where the house, walls, and 
fences are also white. In this case, the 
only intrusion is that of the green folli- 
age. This is, perhaps, too simplified 
for some tastes. The introduction of 
pastel tones near a white Colonial 
house would seem more satisfying to 
persons preferring a more positive 
expression of color. At the other ex- 
treme, the modern house of redwood 
or red brick and glass can stand the 
more positive reds and yellows. 

So far we have been discussing color 
in relation to the house area. How- 
ever, the garden is the natural place to 





express our color preferences. In the 
smaller property, there may be room 
only for a flower border; this border 
will have to be at least eight feet wide, 
if we want bloom at all seasons. If we 
want only spring and fall bloom or 
just for the summer months, then we 
can get along with much less width. 
Also, we could depend on perennials 
for the spring and fall border, while 
annuals might suffice for the summer 
season alone. 

If we have decided to have flowers 
for the entire and want a 
change in color as well, we could 
start with a selection of white and 
yellow daffodils and tulips, followed 
by the pastel shades of iris, peonies, 
and phlox, and turn to orange, red, 
and yellow chrysanthemums in the 
fall. This is, of course, an over-simpli- 
fication; many subtle tones such as 
blue, lavender, or rose would be woven 
into the picture. But it is generally 
more satisfactory when one color pre- 


season, 
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The shadbush or juneberry, Amelanchier canaden- 
sis, is a desirable tree with an abundance of 
fragrant flowers in early spring 


dominates and is used in sufficient 
quantity to set a pattern or back- 
sround upon which the unusual or 
contrasting tones can be displayed. As 
example, pastel iris with a few of 
the yellow early daylilies; or a later 
garden predominating in phlox with 
a few blue delphiniums or oriental 
poppies; and in the fall a few blue 
vitex with the early orange-coppery 
chrysanthemums. 

On the subject of colored or varie- 
gated foliage, again nature is a good 
guide. She puts on a lavish display of 
color, but does not tire the eye by 
carrying it over too long a period of 
time. This suggests that the copper 
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neech or red Japanese maple should 
he used only when it will serve the 
purpose better than the more restful 
green tones ot mi st other trees. There 
might be cases where the copper beech 
near a tan sandstone house or the red 
Japanese maple near a dull red brick 
building would extend the predomi- 
nating color without offense. Perhaps 
it could be better described as a mass 
of color that harmonizes and would 
require several trees to get the idea 
across. Such eccentricities in the front 
of the dwelling are apt to disrupt the 
color unit of the community, unless 
the setting is quite isolated. 

The third factor in planting design 
is texture. Most materials, whether 
natural or man-made, have character- 
istic surface features that make up 
what we call texture. It may be a 
rough scaly bark ; a smooth shiny leaf ; 
a soft pubescence on a twig. The shag- 
bark hickory has a shredding type of 
bark; the persimmon has a rough 
corky bark; the sweet gum has corky 
ridges along its younger branches; 
the hackberry has small wort-like 
spots on its grey bark. These tend to 
give a rough texture that associates 
well with naturalistic settings or 
homes of rough stone or stained wood, 
or log cabins. 

The Japanese hollies, evergreen 
azaleas, cotoneasters, bearberry and 
periwinkle have small smooth leaves 
that associate well with modern 
homes having large glass surfaces. 

Nature demonstrates the quality of 
texture in many subtle ways. The soft, 
smooth, pliable willow is found near 
water, which is also easily changed in 
its course by an obstruction and has 
a soft feeling when touched. The stiff, 
thick, burr oak leaf is found on the 
prairie where the winds blow inces- 
santly; likewise, the Maryland oak 
with thick leaves is found along the 
seashore. The Russian olive and white 
poplar are successful along the sea- 
shore for another reason. Their leaves 
have a hairy pubescence that protects 
them from the salt-laden winds that 
blow in from the sea. 

In applying these observations, we 
find the willow at home near wooden 
structures while they would appear 
out of place near a large stone struc- 


_ ture. Likewise, the large-sized leaves 


of the catalpa appear strange near the 
small neat brick house. The majestic 
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live oak 1s blended into its setting 
near the old Southern mansions with 
the hanging garlands of Spanish moss. 
Texture is often overlooked; but it 
must be carefully studied and applied, 
if a completely harmonious planting 
composition is to be obtained. 





TULIP (from page 7) 


tulips. Something had to be done. 

After lengthy deliberations the Gov- 
ernment of the Federated States of 
Holland and West Frisia passed a 
law in February, 1637, whereby all 
transactions made prior to November 
1, 1636, would be binding, but those 
made after that date had to be liqui- 
dated by having the buyer pay the 
seller in cash ten percent of the total 
sum of the sale. This suddenly fin- 
ished the tulip boom. Bulbs that had 
been sold for five thousand guilders 
each could be bought a few weeks later 
for five guilders: Muntingh relates 
how his father had sold some bulbs in 
December, 1636, for seven thousand 
guilders. The buyer conformed with 
the new law and paid Muntingh’s 
father ten percent or seven hundred 
guilders, in cash. With child-like sim- 
plicity he adds: “My father felt quite 
upset about this, for although he re- 
ceived seven hundred guilders for 
nothing, he would rather have parted 
with the bulbs and received seven 
thousand guilders.” 

And so the period of great impor- 
tance as a speculative subject ended 
for the tulip, It is true, tulips contin- 
ued to be grown in Britain, Belgium, 
France, and Holland; but, as time 
went on, they became more and more 
a poor man’s flower. 

De Busbecq’s letter of 1554 is our 
sole proof that tulips were being 
grown in Turkey more than four hun- 
dred years ago. It is safe to assume 
that these tulips were hybrids and not 
wild species. Various factors bear out 
this statement. The earliest illustra- 
tions do not resemble any now known 
wild tulip. Clusius knew little about 
the cultural requirements, the preven- 
tion and cure of tulip diseases, and the 
most elementary facts of scientific plant 
breeding were still several centuries 
away. We cannot imagine an edu- 
cated and cultured man like De Bus- 
becq being carried away with the 
beauty of a simple wild flower. Not 


even an Ambassador of the “Call Me 
Madam” type would have done that. 
Moreover, Clusius found in his early 
importations three distinct flowering 
periods and innumerable variations in 
shape, height and color. And finally, 
it takes a tulip no less than six years 
to reach flowering size from seed, so 
that even with our modern methods 
and knowledge it would take a long, 
long time to develop the varieties of 
tulips as Clusius knew them. 

A letter from the French Ambassa- 
dor to the Turkish Court, written in 
April, 1726, to King Louis XV _ of 
rance gives a vivid description of a 
tulip festival in the gardens of the 
Sultan. No less than five hundred 
thousand bulbs were in full bloom. 
Trellises were decorated with huge 
quantities of cut tulips in bottles, and 
wherever a bulb had failed to produce 
a bloom, tulips taken from other gar- 
dens were put in bottles to fill the 
gaps. Lamps of colored glass were 
hung everywhere from trees and 
shrubs, their colors either contrasting 
with or enhancing those of the flowers. 
Cages of hundreds of song birds were 
hung all through the gardens, and the 
whole effect increased by mirrors 
placed behind the lights and the flow- 
ers. There was music and dancing 
every night, as long as the tulip sea- 
son lasted. 

Another document mentions a sim- 
ilar festival at which the Sultan was 
present, accompanied by his five 
wives, his concubines and the slaves 
of the imperial harem, his chief coffee 
maker, his sword bearer, the masters 
of the hunt and of the imperial stables, 
and the master of the imperial robes. 
The Grand Vizier acted as judge and 
awarded to the growers of the finest 
flowers a diploma, conferring upon 
them the title of Flower Master. 

No less than thirteen hundred 
twenty-three different named varieties 
are mentioned, seventy-four of which 
are described in minute detail. Their 
poetic names are something to ad- 
mire: “Lover’s Dream,” “Suleiman’s 
Beloved,” “Pink of Dawn,” “Beauty’s 
Reward.” Growers of this “enlight- 
ened” age seem to have lost that light 
touch. Tulips are now called “Stanis- 
laus,” “Mildred,” “Sebastian,” ‘““Wil- 
liam Copeland,” “Zulu” or “Rocket.” 
Enlightened ? 

(To be continued ) 
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Weeping European beech near Ellwanger and Barry office in Highland Park, Rochester, N. Y. 


n 1950 the late Dr. Ulysses P. Hed- 
| drick published his book, A H1s- 
tory of Horticulture in America to 
1860. Any reader, not previously 
acquainted with Dr. Hedrick’s repu- 
tation, would soon be convinced from 
the wealth of detail therein that here 
was an authority as able as anyone 
could be to make general statements 
from the evidence of facts. Part of the 
interest and value of the work comes 
from such evaluations. Without diff- 
dence, then, one may accept his state- 
ment concerning the Ellwanger and 
Barry partnership which operated the 
Mount Hope Nurseries. It is, simply, 
that it was “. . . the most notable of 
all American nurseries of any time 
or place.” 

The builders of this greatest of 
American commercial plant nurseries 
came to this country as young men in 
their teens. George Ellwanger, after 
an apprenticeship in Stuttgart, Ger- 
many, in the nursery and florist trade 
and after spending his first American 
summer (1835) with relatives in 
Ohio, came to Rochester, New York, 
to seek employment in the horticul- 
tural field. Patrick Barry, after two 
years of school teaching in his na- 
tive Ireland, arrived in New York and 
went to work at the Flushing nursery 
of William Prince and Sons. By 1840 
the two had met in Rochester, con- 
cluded the arrangements for their 
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partnership, and at the age of twenty- 
two were ready to start their richly 
rewarding, lifetime venture. \When 
they issued their first catalog in 1843, 
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certain advantages of their location 
had become apparent. They were 
closer to the expanding market of 
the Middle West, and though they 
could guarantee hardy northern-grown 
stock, they enjoyed the equable grow- 
ing environment which still favors 
Rochester gardens, due to the amelio- 
ration from Lake Ontario to the north. 

Dr. Blake McKelvey, Rochester’s 
city historian, cites from a MS. book, 
Invoices From Europe 1854-1885, 
which starts with a record of forty- 
one shipments from European nurser- 
ies to the value of $9,657.00 for the 
year 1854. I have not been able to 
find this valuable index to plant mate- 
rial coming into our horticulture, but 
I have seen a day book from 1840 
which chronicles the establishment of 


Magnolia macrophylla near Ellwanger and Barry office 
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the nursery and a letter book begins 
in 1842 to record the firm’s corre- 
spondence, In November of that year 
it was necessary to reply firmly and at 
length to A. J. Downing, the New- 
burgh landscape gardener and nurs- 
eryman, refuting his charges of lack 
of fair dealing and noting instances of 
small stock received previously from 
him. Other interesting entries record 
an order in 1844 to England for three 
thousand conifers of four kinds, eight- 
een inches high; and in 1846 a re- 
quest to a nursery company in France 
to send over two or three French hor- 
ticultural books. 

The early growth of the nursery 
depended a good deal on its quickly- 
earned reputation for true-to-name 
fruit trees. In 1851 Patrick Barry’s 
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The Ellwanger and Barry nursery office as it stands today in Highland Park, Rochester, N. Y. 


book, The Iruit Garden, carried an 
advertisement noting two hundred 
thousand dwarf fruit trees ready for 
transplanting. In 1853 an inventory 





Four-leaf European beech near Ellwanger and Barry office 
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noted 210 varieties of apples, 502 va- 
rieties of pears, 101 and 107, respec- 
tively, of cherries and plums, and 
lesser numbers of peaches, nectarines, 
apricots, quinces, grapes, currants. 
What careful and strict supervision of 
the budding work there must have 
been to have prevented chaos among 
such a vast number of varieties. 

An interest in ornamental plants 
was fostered as quickly as the demand 
could be built up. George Ellwanger 
began his European trips to buy nurs- 
ery stock in 1844. I have seen his per- 
sonal diary of the trip in 1853, which 
started on May 20 with the note, 
“took with me $820.00,” and ended 
soon after August 1. A Liverpool 
nurseryman told him that if it were 
not for the American trade, he might 
just as well give up. George Jackson’s 
nursery was noted as a fine place with 
a good collection of evergreens, and 
he, Ellwanger, observed many conifer- 
ous and other woody plants at the 
establishments of A. Paul & Son, Don- 
ald & Son, Waterer & Godfrey, Thi- 
bault and Keteleer (crossing over to 
France), Victor Verdier, Dauvesse in 
Orleans, and others. 

There is a living record of the intro- 
ductions which were planted as stock 
for propagation and as a display gar- 
den on the grounds about the office 
building of the nursery, as well as in 


the gardens of their own homes near- 
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by. A giant River’s beech exhibits its 
purple splendor, a test for seedling 
purple forms to meet. A Blandford 
elm and a Huntingdon elm now ap- 
proach a century of growth, while an 
American elm of perhaps twice their 
age no doubt partly determined the 
location of the nursery office building. 
Here are two maples, Acer Heldrei- 
chu and Acer velutinum, listed for 
many years in their catalogs, but with- 
out making much impression on the 
buying public ; they are known scarce- 
ly at all today. There is a handsome 
roseo-marginata form of European 
beech, a tree that one plants for one’s 
grandchildren, so slow is its growth. 
Two southern U. S. trees were estab- 
lished far beyond their range in na- 
ture ; the large-leaved magnolia, Mag- 
nolia macrophylla, which now flowers 
so well every year, and a pond cypress 
which contributes its distinctive nar- 
row silhouette. 

And there is the story of the jour- 
ney of seed of the “Big Tree” of Cali- 
fornia, Sequoiadendron giganteum, 
from its collection by a disappointed 
gold seeker over the pony-express 
trail back to the Ellwanger and Barry 
greenhouses and, when of shipping 
size, to eager customers in Europe and 
this country — the first distribution of 
this desirable tree. A story that has 
often been retold; see D. C. Peattie’s 
A Natural History of Western Trees 
for one of the latest. Or if you are not 
impatient with the literary style of 4 
Kentucky Cardinal and the novels of 
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Frank R. Stockton, dig out from the 
library archives the first telling. 1909, 
by W. D. Ellwanger in A Snuff-Box 
Full of Trees. 

In Homeric prose, Fletcher Steele 
has told of the beginning of Highland 
Park. Speaking of the parks of Roch- 
ester he says, “Of them all, the earliest 
remains the most interesting to the 
horticulturist and that is Highland 
Park. When George Ellwanger had 
lived in Rochester just more than fifty 
years and Patrick Barry almost as 
long, they went up on a high hill 
where they could see all the city, the 
country round and more. Remember- 
ing the kind of men they were, we 
know that on the same spot as young 
men they dreamed dreams and now as 
old men they saw visions. They gave 
the hill, an inspiration, to the people. 
On it they built a pavilion which is a 
bit old-fashioned now but which all 
Rochesterians care for deeply. And 
they planted the hillsides with rare 
trees and shrubs.” 

The interest of the Ellwanger and 
Barry families in surmounting the 
considerable hurdles of public apathy 
to and active distrust of a city park 
system never died away. From the 
nursery came a complete collection of 
the ornamental materials they offered, 
the backbone of the Highland Park 
tree and shrub collection. Through all 
of the administrative shiftings inevi- 
table in a publicly owned arboretum, 
the influence of descendants of both 
families has been helpful in adhering 


The southern Magnolia macrophylla 
was established by Ellwanger and Barry 
far beyond its natural range 


to the original plans and policies and 
in holding inviolate the land area of 
Highland Park for the purely passive 
recreation of a botanical garden. 

Both names will live on in horticul- 
ture by their attachments to plants 
that will always be grown. One of 
these, certainly, is “Tom Thumb” ar- 
borvitae, Thuja occidentalis Ellwan- 
geriana. ‘Two dwarf forms of Norway 
spruce appeared among seedlings in 
the nursery, and the names Barryi 
and Ellwangeriana were first pub- 
lished by Ludwig Beissner of Ger- 
many in 1909 and 1891, respectively, 
Professor Charles Sprague Sargent, 
their friend of long-standing, gave two 
crataegus the names of Barryana and 
Ellwangeriana. The Ellwanger crab- 
apple is a brilliant red-fruited tree 
close to Malus floribunda. 

Another valuable resource for Roch- 
ester’s horticulturists was made avail- 
able when the nursery library was 
loaned to the University of Rochester. 
It consists of about twenty-five hun- 
dred books, in which an important era 
of American horticulture is thereby 
clearly reflected. 

The Ellwanger and Barry nursery 
closed its books in July, 1918, twelve 
years after the death of the surviving 
partner, George Ellwanger, and two 
years after the death of William C. 


Barry, who succeeded his father in 
the business. 


New Magnolia Hybrid 
“Dr. Merrill’’ 


The star magnolia, Magnolia stel- 
lata, is one of the loveliest of the early 
flowering shrubs or small trees — but 
it is also one of the most difficult to 
transplant and it is slow growing. 

Dr. E. D. Merrill, Director Emeri- 
tus of the Arnold Arboretum in Bos- 
ton, succeeded, after many years of 
hybridizing and testing, in developing 
a star magnolia which grows rapidly 
and transplants rapidly. 

The original tree, about eight years 
old, has attained a height of approxi- 
mately ten feet and is eight feet in 
diameter. From this specimen Way- 
side Gardens of Mentor, Ohio, ob- 
tained cuttings four years ago, and 
they are now offering small plants for 
sale under the name of Magnolia hy- 
brid “Dr. Merrill.” This makes a 
handsome specimen, for it has fine 
foliage and in early spring is literally 
covered with its star-like flowers. 
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Freedom to Garden 


Freedom to own a piece of land, small or large, where one can create 


and develop one’s own particular Eden. 


HE maker of a new home, even 
T though he knows that the gar- 
den is a vital part of his new posses- 
sion, is often, unfortunately, ham- 
pered by lack of money, And he may 
find the cost of following the old rules, 
which require the services of a land- 
scape architect, so great that that way 
to the garden of his dreams is closed. 
He need not, however, abandon his 
dream of a garden. Instead, he can 
ignore the conventional way and can 
say, “My garden and I are going to 
grow hand in hand.” Of course, this 
means giving up the idea of having, 
almost immediately, that lovely gar- 
den. But, on the other hand, there be- 
gins a long exciting adventure and an 
avocation of the most satisfying sort. 
The sense of one’s own growth while 
creating beauty is beyond comparison. 
To fill in temporarily, some annual 
flowers may be planted ; but no thing 
of permanence will be planted, be- 
cause both the garden and the planner 
are in their swaddling clothes. This 
“little piece of America which is my 
own’ may have some natural growth 
of native plants which can be nur- 
tured, pending the permanent plan. 
So the planner begins to learn by 
visiting other gardens, by reading 
good garden books and magazines, by 
talking with the many gardeners who 
like to swap ideas. Meantime, he is 
choosing the general type of garden 
best suited to the environment. Per- 
haps a woods garden that will not re- 
quire too much care, or a wild meadow 
garden, or a swamp garden, or the 
more exacting, time-consuming for- 
mal garden. If, for instance, he lives 
in a too hot, dry place, he will not try 
to grow roses or other plants that 
must be coddled. Instead he will hunt 
for unusual, beautiful plants that love 
a hot climate and will look “at home.” 
Here is the story of a five-acre 
piece of ground which is not far from 


The Rowley rose garden grew where once 
an asparagus bed had been 
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By Marion T. Rowley 


New York City. It is situated in a 
river valley, mostly flat, a slight slope 
around the house. Splendid loam soil 
is found in most parts, but below the 
slope clay is nearer the surface. The 
water table is quite high under this 
clay. 

This garden, begun in 1926, was 
originally an overgrown field extend- 
ing from the dwelling to an adjoining 
dairy farm. There were a few shrubs 
and perennials around the two hun- 
dred-year-old house, and from this 
beginning (the new owners had no 
cash to speak of and were young and 
wanted a garden more than anything) 
has come a lovely garden —a garden 
where many mistakes were. made in 
the early stages, where a gardener in 
the vicinity contributed “elbow grease” 
occasionally as well as sound advice, 
where once in a while a boy helped 
to grub out blackberry roots or wield- 
ed a scythe. 

The garden grew slowly, first a 
perennial flower bed where currant 
and gooseberry bushes had grown; 
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then a rose garden where once had 
been an aspargus bed; later, two wide 
perennial beds on either side of a path, 
which is an axis continuing from the 
wide center hall of the house and ends 
in a half-circle of cedars and flowering 
trees. The axis extends to an off-cen- 
ter half-circle of the flowering crab, 
Malus floribunda, Above the axis, or 
path, in the center of this half-circle 
is a long arbor of cedar posts covered 
with wisteria (blue and white) and 
trumpet vine (yellow and orange). 
Just beyond this is the last half-circle 
with no opening; it is made of stew- 
artia trees. In front of these trees are 
azaleas and in back of them an 
oxydendron (centered ), redbud trees, 
Carolina rhododendron, and Ilex 
glabra. 

Each one of these plantings was 
made at different periods. The garden 
around the house was planned, while 
the field farthest away from the house 
was going through a new cycle. It had 
been used as a cultivated field origi- 
nally and then stood idle for years 
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while a thousand Canadz lily bulbs, 
which had been tossed to and fro by 
the plow, came to life and bloomed 
gloriously. In the meantime, a large 
modern highway had been cut _ be- 
tween this field and the neighbor’s 
farm, and native tree seedlings were 
showing growth. 

Then a mistake was made in plant- 
ing small-size flowering trees. Many 
of these soon gave up the struggle. 
This experience taught that in a soil 
in which it may be difficult for a tree 
to establish itself, a five- to six-foot 
tree is the minimum size which should 
be planted. After ten years came catas- 
trophe —a neighbor burning rubbish 
let oily rags blow into the field. Ev- 
erything burned off in a few minutes. 

So, in beginning again, part of the 
field, which runs back of neighboring 
houses to a side road, was cut with 
sickle and scythe to form a lawn. 
Around the house some land had pre- 
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viously been smoothed and grass seed 
sowed, but there was no money to 
spend on grass seed for the field. On 
the cleared field the only groundcover 
was a small-leaved plantain. This was 
cut with a power mower for three 
years — never letting the plantain 
seed more than could be helped — 
and then grass began to show its 
lovely green. 

Everyone from the nurseryman to 
the garden club tried to “scare the 
wits” out of the young would-be gar- 
deners. “You can’t do this, you can’t 
erow that.” “The weeds will kill it, 
if the bugs don’t.” “You must work 
all the time and spend money all the 
time, if you own much land.” But 
they would not be discouraged, noth- 
ing daunted their enthusiasm and from 
their experience they now pass on ad- 
vice to the young home owner and 
would-be gardener of today. 

When something, which the young 


Marion T. Rowley also developed an interest 
in herbs — the result this charming herb garden 
at her home in Hanover, New Jersey 


gardener sees or hears about or reads 
about in books or magazines, strikes 
his fancy, he can adapt it to fit his par- 
ticular piece of property. He can use 
annuals to give color and temporary 
effects in the garden, while planning 
and planting the background trees 
and shrubs —the permanent plant- 
ings. He can create a “nest-egg”’ for 
such permanent plantings by birth- 
day and other anniversary gifts — 
gifts which will be long-lasting in their 
full enjoyment. 

The young gardener will go through 
long periods of experimenting with 
plant material, watching some thrive, 
others wither. Having been told that 
this plant cannot live with a high- 
water table, that plant won’t live with- 
out protection, he will suddenly wake 
up to the realization some years later 
that many of the doubtful plants 
have become well established and are 
flourishing. 

With patience the home owner will 
learn what plantings will stand the 
gale, wet feet, cold ; that plant material 
constantly changes and grows; that 
everything leads toward a gradual 
linking together of home and trees 
and shrubs and flowers. He may have 
to wait for nature and help her 
along a little, for perhaps he cannot 
go out and buy a woods as Beverly 
Nichols did. 

This freedom to garden means, 
among other things, that one is not 
afraid to garden differently from his 
neighbors or to use plants other than 
those which the nursery sells to the 
entire neighborhood. Freedom does 
not mean that one need not study to 
attain good taste in planting — pink 
flamingoes, tiny wheelbarrows, and 
pink, blue and yellow stones on the 
lawn are not signs of good taste in 
eardening. 

New trees, shrubs, and flowers are 
continually coming to the fore, but 
sometimes it is quite a job to find 
them. The nurseryman can sell only 
what his customers will buy. If thev 
will not buy new plants, he soon has 
to drop such plants. It is up to the 
new gardener to choose material that 
fits his particular needs and to include 
the new as well as the old in his selec- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Adventures in Holly 


By Kathleen K. Meserve 


y interest in holly did not come 

from any plan. It grew out of 
three small incidents which occurred 
shortly after we bought our present 
home. Our soil was so light and sandy 
that the mere thought of duplicating 
the vegetable garden we had grown 
during the Second World War was 
exhausting. I suppose I was looking 
for a new project when I went to a 
garden club lecture and heard Conrad 
MacGregor of Heckscher State Park 
talk on the native plants of Long 
Island. It was there that I learned for 
the first time that I could grow holly 
on our place. In 1946, the December 
issue of The Home Garden magazine 
carried an article entitled “Eight Hol- 
lies for Your Garden.” All of the hol- 
lies described and photographed were 
evergreen. This bit of information in- 
creased my interest so much that, 
when I heard that a holly society had 
been formed, I sent a dollar and 
joined, 

Along with my membership card, I 
received Bulletin No. 1, called “Com- 
ments on Holly Species,” by Gustaf 
E. Malmborg. Eighteen species and 
three hybrids were described. Two 
species were deciduous and two had 
black berries, but all the remainder 
were red-fruited evergreens. The fact 
that little was known concerning their 
hardiness was the beginning of a chal- 
lenge. A fruitless search among Long 
Island nurseries was not discourag- 
ing. It merely aroused my curiosity to 
such a point that I got into my car, 
drove to the Masonic home at Eliza- 
bethtown, Pennsylvania (about four 
hundred miles round-trip), met Mr. 
Malmborg, and saw their collection. 
Due to an unfortunate incident, many 
of the rarer small potted species had 
been lost, but those that I saw grow- 
ing on the grounds were beautiful, 
different, and exciting. Certainly they 
were worth a try. I made up my mind 
then and there that instead of going 
to see any more hollies, I would have 
the hollies sent to me. In the fall of 
1948 they began to arrive, and our 
arboretum had begun. 
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I had no idea of the difficulties I 
would meet collecting English holly, 
(Ilex Aquifolium). 1 obtained a copy 
of what was at that time the most re- 
cent book on the subject — \V. Dalli- 
more’s Holly, Yew and Box, pub- 
lished in England in 1908 and now 
out of print. It contains descriptions 
of one hundred and two varieties of the 
species Aquifolium and seventeen va- 
rieties of the related platyphylla spe- 
cies. Due to an embargo which has 
been placed on the importation of 
those hollies from England and France 
since 1920, and because the labels on 
those hollies brought here prior to that 
date have been lost, the nomencla- 
ture of English holly in this country 
is in an exceedingly confused state, 
to say the least. It is perfectly possible 
to order the same variety from three 
different nurseries and to receive three 
different plants. Holly, naturally vari- 
able, will change as it matures. It is 
quite easy to believe that the leaves on 
many of those trees which Dallimore 
described in 1908 have become more 
entire during the past fifty years and 
would call for new leaf illustrations 
today. A complete harbarium of the 
hollies at Kew Gardens placed in a 
botanic garden in America would be 
exceedingly helpful. In the meantime, 
experts disagree and confusion reigns. 

Collecting was fun, but I could not 
stop there. One plant in one location 
could not give any proof of hardiness. 
Several plants of each clone in several 
different locations were needed. Win- 
ter shade, wind, soil drainage, air 
drainage — all have a bearing on 
hardiness, Fertilizing, watering, and 
pruning have their bearing, too. In or- 
der to obtain more plants with which 
to experiment, I had boxes with high 
glass sides and covered with glass 
built to fit our window sills. With in- 
formation furnished me by Dr. P. W. 
Zimmerman and Dr. A. E. Hitchcock 
of the Boyce Thompson Institute, I 
learned how to propagate cuttings 
from our small plants and rooted 
about two hundred fifty in those war- 
dian cases. 





In the meantime, I began to dis- 
cover many supposedly tender Eng- 
lish hollies, which had been growing 
on Long Island from fifteen to fifty 
years, Cuttings from those apparently 
more hardy trees seemed to be of 
more value than many of the named 
horticultural and botanical varieties 
which I had bought. Alas, my boxes 
had become too small! A greenhouse 
in which I could not only propagate 
these many hollies, but store them for 
a short time after they had rooted, be- 
came necessary and was built in 1950. 

The vegetative propagation of cut- 
tings was fun, but I could not stop 
there. Any new hollies must come 
from seed. Very often seeds result- 
ing from the crossing of two species 
can produce plants more beautiful and 
more hardy than either parent. Little 
has been done with the hybridizing of 
holly. Maybe the reason is that it takes 
from ten to fifteen years for a plant to 
mature, and then the crossing of the 
resultant generation is necessary be- 
fore the many possible variations of 
the cross can be obtained. This year 
my first hybridized seedlings began 
to germinate. 

At present we have fifteen species, 
some one hundred sixty-five or more 
varieties and clones, and several thou- 
sand seedlings. To these we add new 
hollies each year. People are now be- 
ginning to visit us for the same reason 
I visited Mr. Malmborg at the Ma- 
sonic home in 1948. In addition and 
in order to carry the rapidly mount- 
ing costs, I have established a small 
nursery by the name of “Holly-by- 
Golly.”’ I find myself in the middle of 
an extremely fascinating but compli- 
cated project. The answers to my 
many questions are years away, and 
they will probably vary with each spe- 
cies and each variety within the spe- 
cies. In these seven years, however, I 
have learned one important thing — 
I have learned to know what I do not 
know. This, I am told, is the begin- 
ning of knowledge. 

Out of my search for rare hollies a 
question has arisen in my mind. Who 
is going to take up the testing and 
growing of new plants now that the 
large estates are disappearing? Read 
any list of big trees, and you will find 
that most of those not indigenous to 
a particular locality are growing on 

(Continued on page 24) 
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ULTIVATE flowers, not for beau- 
C ty, but for fragrance! Sounds 
strange? Yet that is precisely what we 
discovered has been happening in 
southern France for several centur- 
ies, during the course of our visit 
to Grasse, capital of the perfume 
industry. 

Nature in one of her benign moods 
lavished upon this region all the essen- 
tials — intensely sunny, remarkably 
dry climate with small variations of 
temperature, proper soil, and altitude 
— for growing flowers suitable to the 
manufacture of perfume. 

Add to this natural attribute the 
artistic imagination of the French, 
their love of the aesthetic, combine 
them with the innate European char- 
acteristic of infinite patience, and you 
know why France reigns as queen 
of perfumery. 

The origin of the art, like so many 
other arts, is lost in the dimness of 
time. The word “perfume” means 
“through smoke.”’ Thus it is generally 
assumed that the use of fragrant gum 
and herbs along with sacrifices to the 
primitive nature gods is the earliest 
known form of perfume. 

Fragrance played an important part 
in the daily living and ritual of most 
civilizations. For instance, in the re- 
mote past perfume constituted a form 
of wealth much as gold and silver. The 
Greeks, like our contemporary Eng- 
lish cousins, placed sprigs of lavender 
among their linens. The perfume shops 
of Athens were to the Greeks what 
the public baths were to the Romans 
and the cocktail lounge is to the Amer- 
ican — common meeting places to dis- 
cuss the issues of the day. 

The Arabs, well known for their 
love of roses, adapted the Greek meth- 
od of distillation, thus becoming the 
first manufacturers of rose water. In 
the Bible, the Book of Exodus, Chap- 
ter XXX, beginning with the thirty- 
fourth verse, we find the first-known 


Flower pickers, mostly women and children, 
are in the fields of Grasse before dawn 


Visiting (srasse 


By Edna Gantner 


recipe for perfume. Scholars, however, 
are in general agreement that incense 
was not used in the Christian church 
much before the fourth century and 
then probably was burned during the 
first services in the catacombs of 
Rome for sanitary reasons rather than 
religious. 

The history of perfume is as inter- 
national as are many of the ingredients 
which go into the making thereof. 

It was not until the seventeenth 
century that the art of perfumery be- 
gan to be studied scientifically. The 
first work treating on the subject was 
published by Liebault in 1628. 

From a personality point of view, I 
found it interesting that no less a per- 
son than Catherine dé Medici — mis- 
tress of the art of poisoning — 1s fre- 
quently credited with having laid the 
eroundwork in that direction. She, 
too, is believed to have been the 
founder of the first perfume factory 
in Grasse. 

Grasse’s enviable position is not the 
result of the “eminence” of her patron- 
age, but rather because of its central 
location in the flower basket of Eu- 
rope and the astuteness of her citizens. 

This ancient town — home of the 
Comte de Grasse, who fought in our 
Revolutionary War — with its Ro- 


























manesque twelfth - century church, 
steep twisting, narrow cobble-stoned 
streets, and tall piercing chimney 
stacks, set back about ten miles from 
the Mediterranean, clings like an al- 
pine plant to the terraced limestone 
slopes of the Maritime Alps. Its at- 
mosphere forever seems to be impreg- 
nated pleasantly with the various 
essences being constantly brewed in 
its factories. The surrounding hills 
and plains abound in a wide variety 
of flowers cultivated solely for their 
fragrance. 

No one here ever gives any thought 
to capturing a prize at a flower show 
or to growing flowers sufficiently 
beautiful to be placed in floral arrange- 
ments. The paramount concern of the 
peasant is the development and im- 
provement of flowers to produce 
stronger and more pleasant odors for 
perfume. Thus they find special favor 
in the “nose” of the perfumer and ac- 
cordingly command a higher price. 

By American standards, the major- 
ity of the plantations, as they are 
called, are small family-operated gar- 
dens. In many instances, the methods 
of cultivation are almost as ancient as 
the gardens themselves, 

The character of the soil decides 
precisely what the farmer will raise. 
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it is not at all uncommon to find whole 
districts devoted to one or two flowers 
or, perhaps, one flower and a fruit 
tree. Of the large variety of flowers 
grown, the rose, jasmine, and or- 
ange blossom are considered the three 
graces. 

The rose is regarded as the queen. 
It is of the “Rose de Mai” variety, 
typical of southern France and a hy- 
brid of the French rose and the hun- 
dred-leaved rose. Four tons make but 
one pound of oil. The average planta- 
tion lasts from eight to ten years. 

World War II made the American 
perfumer keenly aware of the limited 
sources of supply of rose oil. Experi- 
ments in California proved a failure. 
The Frenchman’s view is that the cli- 
matic and soil conditions of south- 
ern Europe cannot be duplicated. Al- 
though satisfactory results have been 
obtained in Texas, it is doubtful that 
we can compete because of the cheap- 
ness of French labor. 

If the rose is the queen, the jasmine 
is considered the fairest and prettiest. 
Both of these flowers reign supreme 
in the world of perfume. The jasmine, 
however, is more precious and an “ab- 
solute must’’ in quality perfumes. It 
imparts smoothness, elegance, and life 
to the perfumer’s creation. In a crude 
way, it is as important to quality per- 
fumes as is butter to fine French 
cooking. 

Of the two hundred species of jas- 
mine, the one used at Grasse is Jas- 
minum grandiflorum, which has been 
grafted on to the common jasmine, 
Jasminum officinale. Each shrub yields 
about twenty-four ounces of white, in- 
tensely-scented flowers and takes two 
years before it starts to produce oil. 
Jasmine oil, unlike many other oils 
obtained from nature, cannot be repro- 
duced synthetically. 

The size of the harvest depends 
upon the temperature and atmospheric 
conditions prevailing at the time. Jas- 
mine shuns strong sunlight and is at 
the peak of perfection in early morn- 
ing hours. Precisely at six—unusually 
punctual in making its morning ap- 
pearance—the flower opens, and peas- 
ants cull the blossoms in large baskets 
slung from their shoulders. 

Of the three graces, the orange 
blossom is the most fragile and dainty 
as well as the most romantic. As the 
traditional choice of brides for per- 
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sonal adornment and wedding bands, 
very few probably are aware that the 
Crusaders brought back the custom 
from the Saracens, who believed or- 
ange blossoms would bless the union 
with children. Like love which flour- 
ishes in sunny climes, the blossoms 
are sensitive to chill and frost. They 
grow best in sub-alpine country. 

It takes three years before an or- 
ange tree starts bearing flowers. [ach 
year thereafter it bears a greater bur- 
den until it reaches a maximum of 
twenty years. A fully-grown tree may 
yield as much as fifty to sixty pounds 
of blossoms; eight hundred pounds 
are required to make one pound of 
orange blossom oil. The formation of 
the oil in the blossom increases during 
the flowering period, and the yield is 
greater during good weather than on 
rainy days. Perfumers prize the or- 
ange blossom for the full floral note 
it gives to his creation. 

The violet, an ever favorite — par- 
ticularly with European men — is 
modest in more ways than one. Its 
vield is so small as to be microscopic. 
An entire acre of the finest violets will 








In the laboratory, the chemist’s assistant blends 
the scent formula for a delicate perfume 


produce but a few drops of the highly- 
prized essence. Naturally, it is ex- 
tremely expensive. 

The violet known as “Luxonne”’ is 
most generally cultivated for perfume. 
Requiring a cool shady spot, it is 
planted at the foot of olive, orange, 
and citron trees, which protect the 


flower from the sun with their heavy 
foliage. 

Violet leaves are also valuable. Of 
course, the oil extracted therefrom is 
quite different from the oil extracted 
from the flower. They give a leafy or 
dewy effect to perfume. Thirty-three 
thousand pounds of leaves are re- 
quired to produce one pound of oil. 

Perfumers delight in reciting the 
fables about the flowers used in their 
creations. One of the all-round favor- 
ites is that of the tuberose, particularly 
prized for its voluptuous fragrance. 

Early writers, well aware of this 
quality, frequently warned young 
maidens, who would remain virtuous, 
not to breathe the fragrance of the 
tuberose on a fine moonlight night. 
Should they be foolish enough to do 
so, they would regret to find that the 
combination would surely weaken 
their resistance to amorous advances! 
Further evidence of the power of the 
tuberose over the senses is brought to 
mind by the fact that the Malays call 
it ‘‘Mistress of the Night,” because of 
its heady fragrance which is intensi- 
fied insidiously after sunset. 

As the musical scale has its major 
and minor notes, so too does perfume. 
Much use is made of mimosa, carna- 
tions, lilacs, to name but a few, and 
herbs, woods, and spices from all parts 
of the world. 

At harvest time, factory yards look 
like immense flower gardens. Flower 
pickers, mostly women and children, 
are in the fields before dawn, ever 
careful while plucking not to bruise 
the blossoms. Bruised petals decom- 
pose readily and affect the quality and 
fineness of the oil. 

The essences are manufactured in 
one of three ways: Distillation, which 
is about as old as the hills and consists 
of putting the plants into an apparatus 
in which a jet of steam carries off the 
essence, which is then condensed by 
a stream of cold water. “Enfleurage,”’ 
putting the flowers into an appropriate 
fatty body, either hot or cold, which 
gathers the perfume — like uncovered 
butter in the refrigerator; it is then 
drawn off by successive washings in 
alcohol. Extraction, the infusion of 
the flowers in a dissolving liquid, 
either ether or benzine, which extracts 
both the wax and perfume from the 
flower ; these then are separated by a 
washing in alcohol and icing. 
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The heart and soul of the perfume 
industry 1s a man known as the 
“nose.” In the realm of the calculated 
smell, his position is comparable to 
that of the grand couturier of the fash- 
ion world. He is to the perfume world 
what the expert taster is to the dealer 
in wines and coffee. 

As most of the factories are family 
monopolies and the ingredients com- 
prising a perfume highly guarded se- 
crets, the “nose” generally is a son or 
close relative of the owners. His train- 
ing is a long and arduous one, per- 
haps six to nine years. While a back- 
ground in chemistry is helpful, it 1s 
more important that he possess unlim- 
ited nasal sensibilities, patience, and 
emotional stability. Perhaps, it is be- 
cause of the lack of some one of these 
that no woman has as yet been able 
to achieve the distinction. 

A “nose” roams through the fac- 
tory’s thousands of bottles of exotic 
essences like a bibliophile browses 
among books. One of the “noses” with 
whom wé had the pleasure of visiting 
has the unique distinction of being 
able to identify thousands of smells, 
even to the point of telling where and 
what year the flower was grown! 

Except for the long white smock 
which he usually wears and for his 
“mouillete’”’ — nose’s badge of office 
— he resembles a successful business- 
man or absent-minded professor. The 
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‘“mouillete” is a long strip of absorb- 
ent paper which has been dipped into 
a new scent. This the “nose” carries 
with him for days and even weeks 
sniffing periodically to see how it can 
be improved. The frivolous use to 
which a perfume may be put is to the 
“nose” a serious business. 

Even the most articulate “nose” 
finds it difficult to explain the intrica- 
cies of the composition of a perfume. 
Some of the work is done with paper 
and pencil. As a skilled musician can 
hear music merely by reading a score, 
so too a “nose” can smell the odor a 
certain combination will make. The 
inspirations which come to the crea- 
tors of perfumes are like the ideas 
which are perceived by poets, paint- 
ers, or composers. A “nose” thinks 
with his nose and expresses himself 
with a scent. Or, perhaps, another 
way of saying it is that he tries to put 
into a bottle what a writer would put 
into words or a painter would convey 
with shapes and colors. 

Perfume making involves an un- 
usual amount of trial and error. Not 
infrequently, several months of labor 
will find itself being poured down the 
drain. One new scent a year is consid- 
ered an excellent batting average — 
more, exceptional. 

Sounds pleasant? Yet it too has its 
occupational hazard. As alcohol is the 
basis of all perfumes, “noses” are sub- 





The “nose” at a French perfume factory holds 
musk gland, which came from Tibet, in his hand, 


ject to the liver ailments from which 
dipsomaniacs suffer! However, he ab- 
sorbs alcohol through his nostrils, 
rather than by mouth. Thus most 
‘‘noses” take the cure at Vichy with 
solar regularity. Incidentally, most of 
them abstain from both drinking and 
smoking. 

As the purely vegetable odors of 
flowers are not lasting, fixatives are 
very necessary. The most agreeable 
perfume, as well as the most expen- 
sive, contains such vile-smelling in- 
gredients as musk, ambergris, or civet 
cat, which set the odor and give it its 
lasting quality. 

These malodorous products and the 
alcohol — good perfume consists of 
fifteen percent compound and eighty- 
five percent alcohol — like fine wine 
must be aged before usage. 

To the men of Grasse, part syn- 
thetic or chemical perfumes are an 
anathema. Much to the delight of my 
husband, probably in particular his 
pocketbook, he was jubilant upon 
hearing that some of the perfumes 
which we American women prize 
so highly and for which we pay 
so dearly, are considered by some of 
the experts as the “coca-cola” of the 
industry. 

As perfumes are one of the most 
subtle devices employed by women to 
attract attention, it is comforting to 
know that the ‘‘nose” lives by M1- 
chaelangelo’s creed that, “Trifles mean 
perfection but then perfection is no 
trifle.” Our fate rests in competent 
hands, and we need have no fear of 
the future. 





ADVENTURES IN HOLLY (from page 21) 
large estates. I hope | am accepting a 


challenge which I have come to feel so 
strongly. I am growing one genus 
of plants and trying to learn all I 
can about its hardiness, manner of 
growth, variations, different uses, cul- 
ture, propagation, and hybridization. 
If each home gardener would do a 
little experimenting with a new plant 
or group of plants, whether in a big 
or small way, and the results were 
gathered together for evaluation at 
some central point, the loss which we 
face, horticulturally speaking, through 
the disappearance of these large es- 
tates would be greatly lessened. 
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A Bit of Bronx History 


Millstones from the 


HOUSANDS of years ago — after 
Tithe last glacier that covered the 
area now known as the Bronx, fi- 
nally melted — a small stream started 
out in the section known today as 
North Castle and cascaded down a 
gentle slope through lower Westches- 
ter County of today, flowing through 
forested bluffs, roaring over water- 
falls, and finally meandering through 
miles of salt marshes to end silently in 
what is now known as the East River. 
To the Indians who paddled for cen- 
turies over its sparkling surface or 
stealthily stalked the elusive deer along 
its mossy trails, the Bronx River was 
known as the Aquahung, “a place of 
high bluffs or banks.” 

This aptly-named stream soon at- 
tracted the eyes of the industrious 
Jonas Bronck (whose name it now 
bears), who immediately realized its 
value as a source of water power. Fa- 
mous early settlers such as Byvanck, 
Richardson, the DeLanceys, and oth- 
ers all recognized the great water 
power potential, and soon the Bronx 
was dammed in a few spots and used 
to operate various grist and saw mills, 
which led greatly to the development 
of important highways such as the 
Boston Post Road and towns such as 
West Farms. 

However, it wasn’t until later in the 
seventeen hundreds that a new indus- 
try that was to lead to a mighty busi- 
ness empire soon sprouted along the 
banks of the Bronx River. Who it 
was amongst the early colonists, that 
first realized the ideal geologic forma- 
tion of the “Gorge” of the Bronx 
River that was to lend itself so admir- 
ably to damming for waterfall and 
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Lorillard Snuff Mill 


By Theodore Kazimiroff 


sluice-way construction, is lost in an- 
tiquity. However, Cook’s The Bor- 
ough of the Bronx states that during 
the American Revolution the only 
snuff mill that manufactured snuff in 
the colonies was located at the site of 
the present “Lorillard Snuff Mill.” 
In addition, there are vague refer- 
ences to an early grist or saw mill that 
was located several hundred feet south 
of the present Lorillard Snuff Mill. 

The exact year that the Lorillards 
took possession of the site is not 
known and is in dispute among his- 
torians. S. Jenkins, in his Story of 
the Bronx, states that Pierre Loril- 
lard dammed the gorge and erected a 
snuff mill about 1840-1845. However, 
Jenkins in The Old Boston Post Road 
mentioned that Pierre and George 
Lorillard ran an enterprising tobacco- 
nists’ business on Broadway at Duane 
Street — at a period between the end 
of the Revolution and 1800. The fact 
that the Lorillards were energetic is 
well attested to by Jenkins in his 
book, Greatest Street in the World, 
Broadway, wherein he mentions that 
in 1823 Pierre Lorillard owned a thea- 
ter that housed a circus at 442 Broad- 
way between Howard and Grand 
Street. The building was called the 
Olympic Theater or West’s Circus. 
Kings Handbook of New York City 
mentions that Pierre Lorillard do- 
nated the first church to the English 











Lutheran Congregation in 1827, the 
church being located at Orange Street. 
It is also interesting to note that Bol- 
ton’s History of Westchester County 
records Peter Lorillard as a vestry- 
man of Grace Church at West Farms 
upon its incorporation on December 
13, 1844. 

Bolton’s History of Westchester 
County gives a brief genealogy of the 
Lorillards — to wit — Pierre Loril- 
lard, a native of France, had three 
sons; namely, Jacob, George, and 
Peter who was born in 1763. Their 
collective endeavors not only brought 
them great wealth but also promoted 
the prosperity of our great metropolis. 
These three brothers, descendents of 
the Hugenot Lorillards, started life in 
humble circumstances but by dint of 
hard labor and sagacious business acu- 
men amassed a competency to which 
their heirs have greatly added. The 
wife of Peter, Sr., was the daughter 
of Nathaniel Griswald, one of the most 
prominent merchants of New York. 
Their son, Peter, Jr., after leaving 
college, associated himself with his 
father and uncle George in the to- 
bacco business. Also possessed of un- 
common business capacity, he soon 
contributed immensely to the Lorillard 
estate. Upon the deaths of his uncle 
and father, he governed the business 
so well that at his death in 1867, 
it was one of the largest tobacco 
houses in New York, worth millions 
of dollars. 

In addition to the snuff mill, Peter 
Lorillard built a beautiful mansion, 
subsequently used as the 41st Police 
Precinct Station, and then as a mu- 
seum of historic objects, until it 
burned down on March 26, 1923. 
This mansion, surrounded by beauti- 
ful fields and forests, was built on a 
high bluff east of the Snuff Mill, Only 
the servants’ house and the stables 
now exist along with the Snuff Mill. 

Old Peter Lorillard’s famous “Acre 
of Roses,” with whose fragrant petals 
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he used to flavor and perfume his 
snuff is still to be remembered in our 
present “Rose Garden.” 

It is about fifty years ago that the 
old sluiceway, which conveyed water 
to the wheel, was filled in and used as 
a roadway. In fact, the old millstones 
were allowed to fall to the base of the 
mill wall and were also filled over. 
Long forgotten, imagine the surprise 
of the contractor when he uncovered 
them at a depth of fifteen feet at the 
base of the north corner of the west 
wall, in the process of renovating the 
Snuff Mill into a restaurant and meet- 
ing place. Fortunately, several were 
removed with a derrick and preserved, 
to be placed in the terrace as a me- 
mento of the rumbling, creaking, 
groaning of the mill in operation. (I 
took a last look at the shackles and 
flanges of heavy wrought iron that 
held the axles and gears for these 
stones, as they were being covered 
with plaster lathe wire in Novem- 
ber 1953.) 

When the stones were removed tor 
preservation, it was noticed that these 
were of two types—one of native 
New England granite and the other 
of a material that appeared to be of a 
foreign volcanic origin encased in a 
band of wrought iron, equipped with 
two wrought iron loops for block and 
tackle handling. The measurements of 
the granite millstone are: diameter, 
4714 inches, thickness 13 inches, hole 
10x7 inches ; of the two others, diam- 
eter 471% inches, thickness 7 inches, 
hole 914x12 inches. 

Fascinated by the origin of the 
stone which suggested Italian volcanic 
tufa or basalt, I submitted the prob- 
lem to Dr. Brian Mason, Muineralo- 
gist and Curator of Geology and 
Mineralogy of The American Museum 
of Natural History. Assuming that 
the stone was not carted over the 
Rockies from the only American 
source of such volcanic rock, Califor- 
nia and thereabouts (since this was 
pre-Parniama Canal days) it is almost 
safe to visualize the European mill- 
stone quarry — the masons laborious- 
ly carving the millstones to proper di- 
mensions — the blacksmith encasing 
the relatively soft volcanic porous 
basalt in hand-forged iron bands — 
the shipping via Clipper ship over the 
Atlantic, and the final hauling by bul- 
lock cart from the docks of downtown 


New York up to the Snuff Mill hid- 
den in the wilderness of the Bronx 
River Valley. 

An analysis of a specimen submitted 
to Dr. Mason resulted in this report: 
“Dear Dr. Kazimiroff : 

With regard to the fragment of millstone 
which you submitted to me for examination, 
I have to report that it is a porous basalt, 
consisting essentially of the minerals augite 
and feldspar. This rock occurs in many 
parts of the world, and it is, thus, not pos- 
sible to pinpoint its place of origin on the 
basis of its geological and mineralogical 
features alone. However, I know of no such 
rock in the eastern United States or Can- 
ada, and if it is of European origin, I should 
expect it to have come either from south- 
western Germany or from southern Italy, 
where similar rocks are widespread. 

With best personal regards, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 

Brian H. MAson 

Curator, Geology and 
Mineralogy” 

As we sit on the shaded terrace of 
our Lorilland Snuff Mill Restaurant, 
let us listen to the never-silent, ever- 
rushing Bronx River; to the muted 
roar of the Lorillard watertetl as it 
blends with the wind sighing through 
the hemlocks across the gorge. 

Let us be grateful that the Loril- 
lards were not despoilers of nature, 
and that it is only due to their careful 
preservation of our forest primeval — 
our hemlock grove — that we are priv- 
ileged to drink in the scenic beauty. 

Thus, it is only fitting and proper 
that we dedicate a small portion of 
this park to the enterprising family 
that created an empire of a river and 
a mill, and at the same time left intact 
the most beautiful natural scenic won- 
der of New York City — The New 
York Botanical Garden. 








JUDGE ADDISON BROWN (from page 4) 


he was not ashamed. He gave what he had 
to give to his friend, assuming that it would 
be received in the spirit in which it was 
offered. But who of us would have done the 
like, without some miserable apology or 
explanation which would have spoiled the 
simple hospitality of the act? It was indeed 
the day of little things with him, but he 
made the best of it, and what a best it has 
been in the end! 

“That little house in East 48th Street 
had a large back yard, a very considerable 
part of which he personally cultivated as a 
flower garden, and it was a blaze of beauty 
till very late in the fall or early in the win- 
ter, with some ingenious protection against 
the early frosts. Here was the nucleus of 
The New York Botanical Garden. 

“In that little house in East 48th Street, 
he had a telescope of no mean power, which 
he lugged up those steep attic stairs to the 
roof on clear nights to observe the moon, 
the planets or the stars. There was the fore- 







runner of that expedition to the Rocky 
Mountains, which, at his own expense, he 
fitted out with instruments and observers, 
to observe an eclipse of the sun.’ 


Judge Choate, in concluding his ad- 
dress at the memorial exercises of the 
Bar after Judge Brown’s death, sum- 
marizes Judge Brown as follows: 


“Such was Judge Addison Brown as we | 


knew him, a simple hearted, sincere, earn- 
est, generous, broadminded man, combining 
the primitive ‘and manly virtues of his Puri- 
tan fathers with the best of modern free- 
dom of thought and culture, a just and a 
great judge, a most useful citizen, a faith- 
ful friend, a man trusted, admired and 
loved, a rarely interesting and unique char- 
acter, living his independent and honorable 
life according to his own high ideals in the 
midst of such a different world, with such 
different ideals, of which he seemed utterly 
oblivious. He has left behind him works of 
permanent value, and a body of decisions 
which has greatly enriched the law, and in 
the traditions of this Court he will be 
always gratefully remembered.” 

I have included in this article per- 
haps too much about law and about 
lawyers and judges. 
always there are so many lawyers 
among the members and officers of 
The New York Botanical Garden that 
I have felt constrained to recall how 
great was Judge Addison Brown’s 
part in the foundation and early his- 
tory of The New York Botanical Gar- 
den, and in the authorship of the //lus- 
trated Flora, and what an extraordi- 


nary man Judge Brown was. 


FREEDOM TO GARDEN (from page 20) 
tion. In buying he should not make 
the mistake of getting too many trees 
and shrubs for any one given spot, 
and he should look at fully grown 
specimens or at least find out what 
their ultimate sizes are before he 
makes his selection. If he wants the 
immediate results of close planting, he 
should be made aware that in a few 
years he will have to uproot most of 
the plants and plant over again be- 
cause, 1f crowded, they will have be- 
come misshapen. Incidentally, this is 
a very expensive way to garden. 
The new home owner should not 
be discouraged about all he reads and 
hears of insects and weeds — because 
a garden can give satisfaction even 
though it is rather “ragged at the 
elbows.”” However, there is really no 
good excuse for allowing it to become 
“ragged” with all the insecticides, 
fungicides, weed killers, and other 
garden aids readily available. 
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THE JOURNEYS AND PLANT INTRODUCTIONS 
OF GEORGE FORREST. Edited by J. Macqueen 
Cowan. 252 pages, illustrated, indexed. Ox- 
ford University Press, New York. (Printed in 
Great Britain.) 1952. $6. 

This is a most welcome addition to the 
literature of plant exploration, and one can 
only regret that its pages are not twice as 
numerous. As a matter of fact, the Intro- 
duction by Dr. Cowan states that this book 
is the outcome, curtailed by necessity, of a 
plan to publish a descriptive list of all the 
plants George Forrest collected during his 
almost continuous expeditions in western 
Yunnan between 1904 and 1932. The sev- 
enth expedition was reaching its end, with 
collections of seeds and herbarium speci- 
mens successful to a most gratifying de- 
gree, when he collapsed and died suddenly 
on a hunting trip near Tengyueh early in 
January, 1932. 

The book is fascinating reading. A_ bio- 
graphical sketch and evaluation of For- 
rest’s work by Sir William Wright Smith 
(reprinted from The Rhododendron Soci- 
ety Notes) and an account of the seven 
expeditions by E. H. M. Cox comprise the 
narrative chapters. The remainder of the 
book is made up of descriptions of the best 
of the new plants Forrest introduced to 
cultivation, and of handsome illustrations 
of many of them. Sixty genera are treated 
in this way. The interval of more than 
two decades since the last of these rich 
consignments reached Britain now permits 
careful evaluation of these exotic plants, 
and there is good advice in these descrip- 
tive notes for American gardeners. The 
total figure of Forrest’s introductions does 
not seem to be mentioned, but his herbarium 
specimens come to the impressive total of 
31,015. Some are considered to represent 
new genera not yet described, and with 
Pere Delavay’s earlier and even more vast 
collections from a part of this same region, 
these herbarium records in Paris and in 
Edinburgh constitute the principal bases 
for scientific knowledge of the flora of the 
rugged area where Burma and China meet. 

Forrest’s two favorite genera, rhododen- 
dron and primula, have been released from 
the alphabetical plan of the others and are 
considered first and in gratifying detail. 
These attentions are more than justified, 
when we read that three hundred and nine 
new species of rhododendrons and eighty- 
four primulas were founded on his discov- 
eries (though it is realized that more care- 
ful studies will consolidate these data and 
reduce many names to synonymy). Due to 
various factors, many of Forrest’s plants 
are not now in culture. It is interesting to 
note that the very large quantities of seeds 
showered on his contributors and_ their 
gardening friends strengthened or even ne- 
cessitated the trend to the woodland tvpe 
of garden now so popular in Great Britain. 
Such largesse of seedlings soon filled the 
more conventional areas, and the overflow 
(which might have contained the finest 
plants) was put out in the woodlands. For 
the well-being of the plants and for the 
artistic effects, nothing better could have 
happened. 

To this Scotsman we owe a very great 
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number of decorative plants from southern 
China, and as Forrest worked in the high 
mountains where the upper reaches of the 
Salween, the Mekong, and the Yangtze 
sweep through deeply scoured valleys often 
less than thirty miles apart as the crow 
flies (or according to whatever bird is used 
for these measurements in Yunnan), most 
of his introductions are hardier than the 
latitude might suggest. As Mr. Cox has 
said, George Forrest was lucky enough to 
spend the best years of his life in an area 
of the world quite unrivalled for its mag- 
nificent flora. 

BEN BLACKBURN 

Gladstone, N. J. 


WILD FLOWERS OF AMERICA. H. W. Rickett. 70 
pages of text, indexed; 400 plates, in color. 
From paintings by Mary Vaux Walcott, with 
additional paintings by Dorothy Falcon Platt. 
Crown Publishers, New York. 1953. $10. 
There is not, it is safe to say, any love- 

lier book about American wild flowers than 

this one. Traveling widely over North 

America with her husband, Dr. Charles 

D. Walcott of the Smithsonian Institution, 

Mary Vaux Walcott painted from nature 

every wild flower that she could find. After 

a quarter-century more than four hundred 

plates had been completed. Between 1926 

and 1929 these were engraved, printed with 

loving care by the late William Edwin 

Rudge, and sold in limited editions in port- 

folios. Thus, their distribution was confined 

to the relatively few who could afford them. 

Now we are indebted to the publishers of 
this magnificent book for making these 
plates available to many who have coveted 
them. Mrs. Walcott’s splendid plates have 
been augmented by a score from the accu- 
rate and able brush of Dorothy Falcon 

Platt, and H. W. Rickett of The New York 

Botanical Garden has supplied an introduc- 

tion, a glossary, and excellent popular de- 

scriptive text about each flower pictured. 

Reproduced by lithography by the Duene- 

wald Printing Corporation, which is headed 

by Ralph M. Duenewald, who was asso- 
ciated with the original portfolios under 

Mr. Rudge’s direction, the plates have suf- 

fered little through reproduction. Compari- 

son with one of the original portfolios re- 
veals, here and there, some loss of sharp- 
ness and occasional diminution of color 
values, although it would be carping to 
suggest that this is more than of minor 
significance. This is in all wavs a work 
that will be widely acclaimed and univer- 
sally welcomed. 
RicHarD W. Westwoon, Editor 
Nature Magazine 


WILD FLOWER STUDIES. Bessie D. Inalis. 150 
pages, illustrated, indexed. Studio-Crowell, 
New York. (Printed in Great Britain.) 1953. 
$5.50. 

This handsome book is designed mainlv 
for the British amateur. One hundred and 
forty-two flowers native to Great Britain 
are vividly illustrated from life. Line analv- 
ses are presented for each. accomnanied by 
a botanical description; also there are chap- 
ters on the structure and families of plants. 

The drawings are accurate, both in the 


structural habit and the color of the plant. 
For instance, two tendrils are shown on 
the stem of the white bryony, one twining 
clockwise and the other counterclockwise; 
this inconstancy in the direction of rotation 
is actually true in the cucurbits. The invo- 
lucre of the chicory shows some hairs with 
tiny heads, representing capitate glands. 
The corollas of the forget-me-not and the 
viper’s bugloss display change in color from 
buds to anthesis, as seen in the living plants. 

Even the American student can profit 
from Inglis’ book, not alone from the excel- 
lent drawings but in other respects, too. He 
can learn how to tell at a glance the leaf of 
the medick from those of the small-leaved 
clovers; the former has a peg or mucro in 
the notch at the apex of the leaflet. He 
reads that the petals in some forms of An- 
thyllis vulneraria are orange and pink, al- 
though they are described as “yellow,” with- 
out qualification, in American floras. The 
second edition of “Britton & Brown” states 
that the leaves of Lotus corniculatus are 
3-foliolate, the stipules being similar to the 
leaflets. Inglis interprets it differently; the 
“leaf is really composed of five leaflets, a 
pair near the stem simulating and being 
wrongly regarded as stipules.” The “New 
Illustrated Flora” agrees, “lvs. 5-foliolate, 
stipules none.” Actually, there are two 
minute glands at the base of the petiole, 
which can be regarded as reduced stipules, 
thus supporting the 5-foliolate view. 

The majority of the species treated can 
be found in the eastern United States, but 
be on the guard for misleading simulations. 
The violet resembling Viola canina in the 
New York area will probably be V. con- 
spersa; the Hydrocotyle may be H. umbel- 
lata; the Heracleum most likely is H. lana- 
tum, for H. sphondylium is a rare intro- 
duction in America; the wood-anemone is 
Anemone quinquefolia, which indeed was 
confused with the European A. nemorosa in 
the early botanies, so similar are the two. 

The errors in ]Vild Flower Studies are 
negligible. The spelling should be Carduus 
nutans on p. 107. The reference to “page 
44” on p. 140 is not clear; there is no page 
44. Ranunculus aquatilis in America is not 
the one with rounded floating leaves illus- 
trated by Inglis. The reference to a hairless 
form of Circea lutetiana, about six inches 
high, may be to C. alpina. It is stated that 
all the British members of the Boragina- 
ceae are herbs with coarse hairs. What 
about Mertensia maritima? Under the “Wil- 
low-herb Family,” it is said that Willow- 
herbs all have the parts of the flowers in 
fours or multiples of four. The multiple 
in the 2-merous enchanter’s nightshade 
should then be considered as one-half. Two 
of the four stamens in the Cruciferae are 
split into two to form a total of six, accord- 
ing to Inglis. If this were so, isn’t it 
strange that the tetradynamous flower has 
six complete anthers; and that some mem- 
bers of the Cruciferae have up to sixteen 
stamens? The Bellflower Family is said 
to have relationship with the Heath Family. 
Is this inferred from the position of the 
Ericads immediatelv after the Camnanu- 
laceae in Bentham & Hooker’s Genera Plan- 
tarum? Impatiens and O-alis are placed in 
the Geraniaceae. and Burrus in the Eunhor- 
biacaea, as is done in Bentham and Hook- 
er’s classic but early work. The Bed-straw 
or Galieae tribe of the Rubiaceae is called 
the Star Family or Stellatae. 

Wild Flower Studies is written in pop- 
ular language and is illustrated with artis- 
tic skill. Because of its extreme simplicity, 
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HOW TO GROW BEAUTIFUL 
HOUSE PLANTS 


GARDENING HANDBOOK 


FLOWER GARDEN GUIDE 
by T. H. EVERETT, Horticulturist 


Published by Fawcett Publications, Inc. 
Each 75c plus 10c for postage 


MODERN GARDENING 
by P. P. PIRONE, Plant Pathologist 
Published by Simon & Schuster 
Price $3.50 


MAINTENANCE OF SHADE AND 


ORNAMENTAL TREES 
by P. P. PIRONE, Plant Pathologist 
Published by Oxford University Press 
Price $7.00 


THE GREEN EARTH 
by H. W. RICKETT, Bibliographer 
Published by Ronald Press 
Price $3.50 


WILD FLOWERS OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


by H. W. RICKETT, Bibliographer 


From paintings by Mary Vaux Walcott, 
with additional paintings by Dorothy Falcon Platt 
Published by Crown Publishers 


Price $10.00 


THE PRUNING BOOK 
by G. L. WITTROCK, 
Assistant Curator of Education 
Published by Rodale Press 
Price $3 
The above books—and any books reviewed in this 


number or in previous numbers of the Garden 
Journal may be ordered through BOOK SERVICE 


The New York Botanical Garden 
Bronx Park, New York 58, N. Y. 





fair accuracy, and decided attractiveness, 

it is particularly recommended for the nov- 

ice in the art of flower appreciation. 
JosEPH MONACHINO 


HAMMOND’S NATURE ATLAS OF AMERICA. 
E. L. Jordan. 256 pages, 282 original paint- 
ings by Walter Ferguson; 38 by John Cody; 
indexed. C. S. Hammond & Co., New York. 
1952. $7.50. 

This big book is obviously not in a class 
with the numerous natural history pocket 
manuals now so popular. It is described as 
a “family reference book.” The large page 
size (9x12 in.) makes possible the inclu- 
sion of fourteen big maps and a good many 
smaller ones of the United States or sec- 
tors of it. With typical Hammond Map 
thoroughness, some show National Parks 
and Monuments and National Forests; oth- 
ers the distribution of selected minerals, 
trees, wildflowers, birds, mammals, fishes, 
amphibians (only four), reptiles, and in- 
sects; one map of all of North America 
records rainfall and temperature, another 
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vegetation types, and a third, relief. 

The smallest maps, six to a half page, 
often contain three or four very fine colored 
lines indicating ranges and are a severe test 
of eyesight or at best require optimum light- 
ing conditions. It is rather notable that 
many of the maps, particularly for the in- 
sects, show nationwide distribution, raising 
a question as to the need for these particu- 
lar maps. 

Five pages of “Tables of Wildlife Ref- 
uges” with information on “what to ob- 
serve’ in each in the way of birds and mam- 
mals, are helpfully correlated with the sec- 
tor maps already mentioned. A thirty-two 
page Classification Key lists and describes 
the major orders and families of plants and 
animals. The most colorful part of the 
book presents on each page two large por- 
traits and accompanying text, on the varied 
fields mentioned above. The drawings are 
colorfully drawn, most of them adequately 
portrayed, some of them very pleasingly 
done. The text is informative, interestingly 
presented, and has been checked by vari- 
ous experts. 

CHARLES E. Mour 
Audubon Center 
Greenwich, Conn. 


GARDENS AND GARDENING. Vol. 4. Rock, Wall 
and Water. F. A. Mercer and Roy Hay. 143 
pages, illustrated, indexed. Studio-Crowell, 
New York. (Printed in Great Britain.) 1953. 
$4.50. 

To the Chinese the written word holds 
scant value when compared with a picture. 
In Rock, Wall and Water, the written word 
is so painstakingly done by _ specialists 
familiar with their subjects that we should 
give it a higher evaluation, though it is not 
my intent to treat lightly the many excel- 
lent photographs which courageously show 
poor design as well as the good. Had this 
book been available to American rock gar- 
deners at the outset of their enthusiasm, 
many of those tombstone monstrosities 
would have been avoided. 

The chapter on Wall Gardens, their 
uses, construction and selection of plants 
suitable for the wall, is unusually good, 
although the plants suitable for our 90° 
heat would differ drastically from those 
used in the English wall garden. 

Happily, not all of the chapters are de- 
voted to the various elaborate gardens we 
usually associate with the large English 
estates. The little backyard cottage garden 
has not been relegated to the background. 

Trough or sink gardening, which has 
become so popular in the small English cot- 
tage gardens, should prove fascinating to 
the small home owner in this country. 

Pools, ponds, and streamside gardens are 
dealt with at considerable length. So much 
material is suggested for this tvpe of gar- 
denine that. again restraint in selection 
should be used in our climate. 

If one can use enough restraint, Rock, 
Wall and Water is well worth a place on 
the bookshelf of anv American. gardener 
whatever his particular interest. 

FE. L. Torten 
Ho-Ho-Kus, N. J. 


PERENNIALS IN A BISHOP’S GARDEN. Lydia 
Marshall Green. 161 pages. indexed. Dor- 
ance & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 1953. $3. 
This is not a book to be read, in the 

ardinary sense. but a selective, careful list 

of perennial plants, duly and clearly en- 
tered under their botanical Family, Genus, 

Species, and Variety. These headings are 














The New Britton and Brown Illus- 
trated Flora of the Northeastern 
United States and Adjacent 
Canada 


by H. A. Gleason, Head Curator, Retired, 
and collaborators. 





$30.00 per three-volume set, plus 75 han- 
dling and postage in the U.S. Outside the 
U.S., $30.00 plus full postage 





Address order to 


The New York Botanical Garden 
Bronx Park, New York 58, N. Y. 


usefully indicated by a change in the print- 


ing; and the key, which this reviewer 
turned to continuously, will be found on 
page XV of the introductory pages. 

The “Bishop’s Garden” referred to in 
the title existed in Chester County, Pa., 
where the author had “an opportunity to 
provide a quite wonderful assortment of 
perennials.” However, the season of bloom, 
each time meticulously given (for instance, 
Thalictrum aquilegifolium, the white vari- 
ety, May 23-July 1), is explained in a foot- 
note on p. 25 as applying to “the Author's 
Garden in Great Neck, L. I.” 

The list is pleasantly interspersed with 
quotations, and, where possible, explana- 
tions of the curious, familiar names. How 
intriguing to know that “Myosotis” means 
“Mouse-ear,” and that “Gypsophila” com- 
bines “gypsos” (chalk) and “phileo” (to 
love) in reference to the soil they like. 

No attempt is made toward a complete 
list; rather Mrs. Green has only enlarged 
on a garden note-book of her particular 
plantings. The omissions are startling, but 
quite understandable within this frame. The 
Lily Family, for instance, is represented 
bv lilv-of-the-valley (one species), day- 
lily (three species) and St. Bruno-lily, noth- 
ing more; and the enormous Iris Fam- 
ily is limited to cristata, flavissima (very 
rare), pumila, and germanica. 

Two pages of “Do’s and Don’ts for Be- 
ginners” are helpful, and there is an Index 
of Common Names. 

FANNY WICKES PARSONS 
Harrison, N. Y. 


MINIATURE GARDENS. Anne Ashberry. 120 
pages, illustrated (drawings by Rita Parsons); 
indexed. D. Van Nostrand. New York. (Printed 
in Great Britain.) 1952. $4. 

The possibilities of miniature gardens — 
in the sense of real gardens, mainly for 
outdoors, but of bathmat dimensions — 
have been less explored in this country than 
in England, where this hook was written. 
Because they are portable, easily main- 
tained and bring small plants nearer to eye- 
level, they are useful even for large-scale 
gardeners; they also make the growing of 
alpines possible for those without so much 
as a backyard. Miniature Gardens will 
enable anyone to embark on a new and 
fascinating hobby. 

Information is given on containers (and 
on how to make a concrete trough), on 
soil, drainage, “landscaping,” on site and 
aspect, care and watering, pests, propaga- 
tion. There are descriptive lists of well 

(Continued on page 30) 
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of the Advisory Council of The New York 
Botanical Garden was held on December 
2, 1953, at the home of Mrs. Harold Irving 
Pratt in New York City. Following a short 
business meeting, Mr. Charles B. Harding, 
President of The New York Botanical Gar- 
den, and Dr. William J. Robbins, Director, 
addressed the gathering. 


“Practical Gardening for the Home 
Gardener.”’ The New York Botanical Gar- 
den will sponsor a “Practical Course for 
the Home Gardener” under the direction 
of T. H. Everett, Horticulturist, in the 
auditorium of the French Building, 22 E. 
60th St. New York City, on Thursday 
evenings, March 18 through April 22, 8 to 
10 o’clock. The fee for the course is $7.50 
—to members of The New York Botanical 
Garden, $6.50. Each session will comprise a 
“down-to-earth” lecture followed by discus- 
sion and question period. Full details may 
be had from the downtown office of The 
New York Botanical Garden, 22 E. 60th 
St. New York City. Members of the Vol- 
unteer Associates will serve as hostesses 
throughout the course. 


Fifty Years’ Service. At the Christmas 
party of The New York Botanical Garden, 
held in the rotunda of the Museum and 
Administration Building on December 22, 
George Friedhof was honored for his long 
and faithful service to The New York 
Botanical Garden, extending over a period 
of fifty years and eight months. He was 
presented with a gift of money by the Ad- 
visory Council. Mr. Friedhof, born January 
31, 1886, came to The New York Botanical 
Garden as an apprentice gardener on April 
1, 1903. For a short time he worked on the 
grounds, then in Range 1, and later he was 
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The Chrysanthemum Show of The New York Botanical Garden, November 6 through 22, had a 
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typically American atmosphere. One section of the Conservatory depicted a woodland scene, the 
other section a New England village. In the upper insert T. H. Everett, Horticulturist, and his secre- 
tary, Miss Nancy Callaghan, are looking at the display of articles in the window of the antique shop. 


transferred to the Propagating House; 
where he has been employed ever since. 
Mr. Charles B. Harding, President of 
The New York Botanical Garden, Dr. Wil- 
liam J. Robbins, Director, and members of 
the Advisory Council attended the Christ- 
mas party and exchanged greetings for the 
holidays with the employees. The rotunda 
had been decorated by the Special Exhibits 
Committee for the Christmas season with 
tall Christmas trees, hung with gold and 
silver snowflakes; and a beautiful creche, 
with a backdrop of shimmering gold mesh, 
was placed at the foot of the stairway to 
the balcony. It was a most attractive display. 





Staff and Students’ Conference. As an 
innovation in the program of the monthly 
conference of the staff and students of The 
New York Botanical Garden, heads of the 
departments are describing the activities of 
their respective departments. At the confer- 
ence on November 20, Dr. P. P. Pirone 
described the work of the Department of 
Plant Pathology; at the conference on De- 
cember 18, Dr. David D. Keck described 


the activities of the Herbarium. 


“Open House.” Dr. David D. Keck, 
Head Curator of The New York Botanical 
Garden, was present at “Open House” on 
December 8 at the Downtown Members’ 
Room, 22 E. 60th St., New York City. 
Dorothy E. Hansell, Editor of The Garden 
Journal of The New York Botanical Gar- 
den, will be present at “Open House” on 
January 12, 1954, 3:30 to 5:30 p.m. 

“Open House,” sponsored by the Volun- 
teer Associates of The New York Botanical 
Garden, affords members an opportunity to 
meet and talk with the staff of the Garden. 
It occurs on the second Tuesday of the 
month. 


Botany in New York and at Columbia. 
In connection with the celebration of the 
Bicentennial of Columbia University, The 
New York Botanical Garden will present, 
beginning January 18, 1954, an exhibit cov- 
ering almost one hundred fifty years of bot- 
any in New York. Documents, maps, and 
pictures will illustrate the Elgin Botanic 
Garden, founded by Dr. David Hosack at 
the beginning of the 19th century, and later 
transferred to Columbia University, on the 
site that is now Rockefeller Center. 

Dr. John Torrey, Professor of Botany at 
Columbia, and leading American botanist 


The attractive cases display the ceramics, sta- 

tionery, booklets, and other articles offered by 

the Book Service Department of The New York 

Botanical Garden in the new sales section in 
House No. 5 of the Conservatory 
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of his generation, is the subject of another 
part of the display. The work of the Torrey 
Botanical Club and of its President, Dr. 
N. L. Britton and Mrs. Britton, in founding 
The New York Botanical Garden, com- 
prises the remainder of the exhibit, which 
is being arranged by the Special Exhibits 
Committee of The New York Botanical 
Garden. 


Alice Eastwood. Alice Eastwood, Dean 
of American women botanists, died October 
30, 1953, in San Francisco, California, at 
the age of ninety-four. Throughout her 
long life she contributed greatly to the 
knowledge and beautification of her adopted 
state, California, and to this country. Cana- 
dian by birth, she came to the states at an 
early age and was educated in the public 
schools of Denver, Colorado. Miss East- 
wood taught in the high schools in that city 
during the period 1880-1890. On a visit to 
the Pacific Coast in 1891, she showed such 
an interest in the botanical work of the 
California Academy of Sciences that she 
was invited to join its staff. She did so the 
following year, and from 1896 served as 
Curator of Botany of the Academy until 
she became Curator Emeritus on her 90th 
birthday in January 1949. 

Miss Eastwood covered difficult and out- 
of-the-way sections of California by horse- 
back, foot, stagecoach, train and car, and 
collected and named many rare plants in 
nearly every county of the state. 

In 1950 she flew to Sweden to attend the 
International Botanical Congress, of which 
she had been elected honorary president, 
and “enjoyed a leisurely return trip on a 
luxurious freighter via the Panama Canal.” 
Miss Eastwood also attended the Botanical 
Congress held in Cambridge, England, in 
1930, and in Amsterdam in 1935. 

Miss Eastwood headed the California 


Botanical Club for sixty years, from April 
1892 to 1952. She was also instrumental in 
the founding of the California Horticultural 
Society and the American Fuchsia Society 
and was a member of the California Gar- 
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den Clubs, Inc., and a life member (since 
1922) of the Save-the-Redwoods League. 
The Alice Eastwood Grove is_ being 
established in her honor in Prairie Creek, 
Redwood State Park, Humboldt County, 
California, by the California Spring Blos- 
som and Wild Flower Association (which 
she helped to organize in 1923) in cooper- 
ation with the California State Park Asso- 
ciation. Contributions may be sent for the 
Alice Eastwood Grove in care of Save- 
the-Redwoods League, 250 Administration 
Suilding, University of California, Berkeley. 


Spring Garden Tour 1954. Following a 
most successful trip in the spring of 1953, 
a similar Spring Garden Tour to Europe 
and England has been arranged especially 
for members of garden clubs and horticul- 
tural societies and their friends interested 
in flowers and plants, for the spring of 
1954. (Incidentally, it might be stated here 
that the 1953 party numbered eighty, not 
eighteen as reported on page 167 of the 
September-October issue of The Garden 
Journal. ) 

The leader is Adrian Frylink, well-known 
horticulturist of Babylon, Long Island, lec- 
turer and exhibitor at flower shows, and a 
director in both the Horticultural Society 
of New York, Inc., and The International 
Flower Show, Inc. 

Born in Holland, Mr. Frylink has many 
valuable connections in the countries to be 
visited, thus giving the members of the 
tour a unique opportunity to visit magnifi- 
cent estates and interesting nurseries not 
ordinarily open to the average tourist. 

The group will sail from New York on 
the Cunard Liner SS “Queen Mary” on 
April 27 and is scheduled to return to New 
York on June 1. Later return can be ar- 
ranged for those desiring to stay in Europe 
for the summer. 

The highlights of the stay of nearly one 
week in Holland are the superb floral dis- 
plays at the “Keukenhof” Exhibition and 
the thousands of acres of tulip fields in full 
bloom. The “Keukenhof” Exhibition is con- 
sidered the most important show in conti- 
nental Europe. 

Great estates and renowned nurseries 
will be seen in Belgium, while in France 
the group will visit the formal gardens of 
celebrated chateaux as well as the estates 
in and near Paris. In England the famed 
Chelsea Show, the Wisley and Kew Gar- 
dens, and many private estates are part of 
the program. 

This all-expense conducted trip, especially 
planned and timed for gardeners, is priced 
under one thousand dollars, including round- 
trip steamship passage. Anyone interested 


in this tour should communicate directly 
with Mr. Frylink. 


April 1954 Spring Garden Tour to 
Europe. A tour to gardens, nurseries, and 
tulip fields in Holland, Belgium, France, 
and England is being arranged under the 
leadership of Dr. Ernest K. Thomas of 
Providence, R. I., nationally known horti- 
culturist. The party will sail from New 
York on the Holland- American Liner SS 
“Maasdam” on April 15 and is scheduled 
to return to New York on June 9. The all- 
expense tour, including round-trip steam- 


Children of the public schools of New York City 

eagerly competed in the flower arrangement 

contest at The New York Botanical Garden on 

October 24. This event is annually sponsored by 
the Volunteer Associates. 


ship ticket, is priced $1,090, upwards. De- 
tails may be had from Jean Berke, Trave] 
Service, Inc., 516 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 
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BOOK REVIEWS (from page 28) 

over two hundred plants (including trees, 
roses and bulbs) which are suitably dwarf; 
and a brief section on indoor gardens. 

Nurserymen could greatly profit by the 
clearness of naming and description in the 
chapter on dwarf trees. Sixteen are excel- 
lentiy illustrated; and equally happy are the 
other photographs and drawings, especially 
Rita Parsons’ portraits of alpines and color- 
sketches of roses. 

In the lists of plants more might have 
been said about habit and spread. There 
are at least seven crocus species which are 
more miniature than the four here men- 
tioned. The soil-mixture recommended is 
perhaps too rich; for town-dwellers an eas- 
ily bought medium would be four parts of 
seed-compost to one of chippings or gravel, 
Concrete rubble (p. 43) is useless for lime- 
lovers, since it contains little soluble calcium, 

kor beginners it must be stressed that 
many plants described as hardy in the mild 
climate of Britain will not survive in a 
trough in New York. The heat is a greater 
hazard than the cold. On the other hand, 
given adequate drainage, a number of native 
dwarts from the Great Plains will do very 
well here, for they love to be sun-baked. 
Who will write a book on miniature gar- 
dens for the eastern states? 

PAuL DickINson, S.J. 
Russian Center, Fordham University 
CHRISTMAS IDEA BOOK. Dorothy Biddle and 

Dorothy Blom. 221 pages, illustrated, indexed. 

M. Barrows, New York. 1953. $3.50. 

The authors, Dorothy Biddle and Dor- 
othy Blom, in their new Christmas Idea 
Book, have compiled a truly complete col- 
lection of ideas to make “Christmas all thru 
the House,” something any reader can 
achieve. The ideas are thoughtfully created 
and worked out through illustration and 
text in such simplicity and detail that the 
reader will be able to follow and also be 
inspired to create his or her own Christmas 
decorations. The step-by-step construction 
illustrations are most helpful. 

The book is in two parts, the first part 
devoted to decorations in the home. No 
phase of Christmas cheer has been omitted, 
from the simple tieing of a bow to a very 
festive centerpiece. Exterior as well as 
interior decorations are included. Flower 
arrangers will delight in the many beautiful 
arrangements. Garden clubs and other com- 
munity groups will find many valuable sug- 
gestions for a merrier Christmas in Part 
Two. Money-making suggestions and a 
complete program for a Christmas Show 
are featured in Part Two. All in all, Christ- 
mas Idea Book will make a most valuable 
addition to a personal, club, or community 
library. 

Este (Mrs. Ciirrorp C.) BorpdEN 

New Providence, N. J. 

HOLLY CHECK LIST. Holly Society of America. 56 
pages. November, 1953. $1.00. 

The work on the Holly Check List, which 
I undertook for the Holly Society of Amer- 
ica a year ago this November, involved 
many peculiar problems owing to the nature 
of the American holly and its sudden popu- 
larity which has led many persons, all the 
way from Massachusetts to Florida, to give 
vernacular names to clones found growing 
wild. The Holly Check List for the first 
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time gives them in proper order, with the 
name of the discoverer or selector or intro- 
ducer; also the public gardens where vari- 
eties may be seen and nurseries which have 
them for sale. It also lists other species and 
varieties of other species which are now 
being grown in this country. 

The Holly Check List is available from 
Charles A. Young, Jr., Secretary-Treasurer, 
Holly Society of America, Bergner Man- 
sion, Gwynn Falls Park, Baltimore 16, Md. 

Joun C. WisteEr, Director 

Arthur Hoyt Scott Horti- 

cultural Foundation 

1953 LILAC SURVEY. 48 pages. Published by Ar- 

thur Hoyt Scott Horticultural Foundation. De- 
cember, 1953. $1.00. 

The second project I undertook this year 
was the revision of the Lilac Survey, first 
published as a 1941 Survey of the American 
Association of Botanic Gardens and Arbo- 
retums. The new Survey lists some hun- 
dreds of new varieties introduced since 
1941, to a total of 950 names, and gives the 
names of the public gardens where they 
may be seen and the nurseries which offer 
them for sale. 

It is interesting to note that eighty-five 
of the one hundred recommended varieties 
on the 1941 list are repeated on the selected 
1953 list; only fifteen varieties have been 
changed. The number of public gardens 
with extensive lilac collections has in- 
creased; but owing to economic conditions 
fewer nurseries offer them — thirty-eight 
today as compared with sixty-four in 1941. 

The 1953 Lilac Survey has been published 
by the Arthur Hoyt Scott Horticultural 
Foundation, Swarthmore College, Swarth- 
more, Pa., for the American Association of 
Botanic Gardens and Arboretums and is a 
notable public service to horticulture. Copy 
may be had from the Foundation or The 
New York Botanical Garden. 

Joun C. Wister, Director 

Arthur Hoyt Scott Horti- 

tural Foundation 

HOLLIES. H. Harold Hume. 242 pages, illustrated, 
indexed. Macmillan, New York. 1953. $6.75. 

A book dealing entirely with holly is long 
overdue. This is the first book ever writ- 
ten which includes only holly in its text. 

The last book written which included 
the holly family was in 1908 when Dalli- 
more’s book on Holly, Box and Yew, was 
published in England. However, this did 
not touch on American hollies. 

Officers and members of the Holly Soci- 
ety of America have many times been 
approached for information on the culti- 
vation and care of holly. Thanks to Dr. 
Hume that need is now met. 

Dr. H. Harold Hume is a very comne- 
tent authority on holly. He has worked 
with it since 1905 and spent three years 
gathering data for this book. He traveled 
to England and covered the United States 
gathering this information. 

Dr. Hume’s long connection with the 
nursery at Glen Saint Mary, Florida, proved 
an excellent work shop for the study of 
holly and the finding of new varieties. 

The book is easily read by gardeners 
and students alike. It covers the subject 
thoroughly with chapters on botany of 
holly; American, Chinese, English, and 
Jananese hollies; deciduous and caffeine 
hollies; propagation; pollination: planting 
and care; uses of holly; orcharding; and 
pests. 

Holly lovers and the general public will 
find much satisfaction in the fact that 
scores of their questions and queries are 
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now answered. 

There are seventy-two photographs of 
which eight are in full color. Dr. Hume 
has assembled here many illustrations and 
pictures of trees and landscapes. They 
brighten the book and give the reader a 
direct knowledge of the difference in vari- 
eties and species. 

Reference is made to arrangements of 
Christmas holly. The chapter on propaga- 
tion gives the principles involved and is 
very well done. 

This book is a must as a reference book 
for the amateur and professicnal alike. 

C. R. Wo tr, President 

Holly Society of America 

TREES AND TRAILS. Clarence Hylander. 237 
pages illustrated, indexed. Macmillan, New 

York. 1953. $3. 

This is a book about trees as they grow 
in their natural communities. Tree families 
are described in units which help to identify 
one tree variety from another when their 
resemblance is close. Such identity is fur- 
ther aided by leaf drawings. Hence, for 
one just starting to study trees, the various 
oaks, pines, birches, maples, etc., are care- 
fully described and illustrated to make the 
minor differences between separate vari- 
eties easy to learn. 

Regions of the United States are consid- 
ered with the trees that are local to each 
area. This manner of identifying trees with 
geographic locations is especially helpful to 
the traveler. Trees in the north, central, 
south, southwest, and west coastal areas 
are so well enumerated that one would 
know just what to look for and find in 
these areas. The author obviously has cov- 
ered the country and often mentions spe- 
cific trees of unusual size in all parts of 
the United States. 

In addition to the trees that are native 
to our country, Mr. Hylander describes 
those which have been brought here from 
other parts of the world. Many of these, 
such as the ginkgo, ailanthus, horse-chest- 
nut, weeping-willow, and eucalyptus, have 
been here so long as to seem always a part 
of our natural tree life. 

Trees and Trails includes many splen- 
did photographs as well as descriptive 
drawings. It is a most readable book, which 
is an asset when one is attempting to learn 
about so many trees. The author (perhaps 
cunningly!) omits all mention of scientific 
names when describing trees. Latin names 
somehow can often detract from a begin- 
ner’s pleasure in studying trees. However, 
at the end of the book, in index form, the 
scientific names are listed together with the 
common names of all the trees mentioned. 

ELIzABETH A. PULLAR 

New York City. 

Garden Consultant 

THE COMPLETE BOOK OF THE GLADIOLUS. Lee 

M. Fairchild. 243 pages, illustrated, indexed. 

Foreword by A. J. Irving. Farrar, Straus and 

Young, New York. 1953. $4. 

The author has brought the gladiolus to 
its rightful place on the horizon of flowers 
in an interesting and exciting manner. It 
appears to be without exception the finest 
and most complete writing to date on this 
lovely flower. 

In the first place, the author gives the 
reader a very interesting historic back- 
ground of the gladiolus magnificently done 
in a few pages. 

In the second place, this book gives both 
the amateur and the professional a wealth 
of information on cultural procedures and 
techniques in the art of hybridizing. The 
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| “GARDEN GEMS’ 


c for your Garden Library 


| Build your garden with the help 
i of this outstanding catalog. In it 
d| are described and illustrated in 
| color the best of the New and Old- 
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NWCANCA GANG 


| fashioned Roses; Unusual Ever- | 
| green Shrubs and Vines; Azaleas |B 
| and Rhododendrons; Magnolias; \Fj 
| Lilacs and many other Flowering | 
| Shrubs; all the novelty and old |— 
| favorite Perennial Flowers and |—& 
| Ground Covers, and a host of |B 
=) other rare and unusual “Garden 

| Gems”; designed to help you 
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plan and plant your garden. 

Free east of the Mississippi; 
35 cents elsewhere. Customers of 
record receive their copies auto- 
matically. 

Visitors are always welcome at our 

P| nurseries located about nine miles from 
s the New Jersey side of the Lincoln and 
‘| Holland Tunnels and George Washing- 
| ten Bridge. Less than thirty minutes 
| from central New York. 
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SEEDS OF RARE PLANTS 


Our descriptive catalogue, sent upon 
| request, lists seeds of the less usual 

species, alpines, bulbs, shrubs, conserva- 
tory exotics and the like. 


PEARCE SEED COMPANY 


Dept. A Moorestown, N. J. 





chapter, “What Makes a Good Gladiolus,” 
is superb. 

In the third place, the author shares with 
the reader the benefit of his many years 
of observation and thinking on a flower 
that he personally loves. 

It is a book that will be referred to fre- 
quently for detailed information. The style 
is easy and flowing. The observations and 
suggestions are helpful to both the begin- 
ner and the professional. 

NorMAN W. BUTTERFIELD 

Extension Specialist for Floriculture 

University of Massachusetts 

BROMELIADS. A CULTURAL HANDBOOK. Muli- 

ford B. Foster. 64 pages, illustrated. Published 

by The Bromeliad Society, obtainable from 

the Secretary, 647 S. Saltair Ave., Los An- 

geles 49, Calif. 1953. Paper bound $1.50; 
cloth bound $3. 

The Bromeliad Handbook, under the 
guidance of the well-informed Mulford Fos- 
ter of Orlando, Florida, brings together a 
wealth of experience in form of specialized 
articles for serious collectors of one of the 
most fascinating and yet little known plant 
families. When one considers the ease of 
growing and keeping these plants in the 
house as exotic decorators, it is surprising 
how little has been written on the subject 
in the English language which might lead 
plant lovers to learn to like these deserving 
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companions of orchids. 

The book discusses in order the botany 
of the family, their background, and their 
culture. One chapter covers insect pests 
and diseases which, incidentally, are seldom 
serious. The various means of propagation 
are described as are also their adaptation 
and use. Pertinent illustrations are well 
placed throughout the text. 

If one could wish for anything to make 
this helpful volume more complete, it 
would be that a brief list of the best-known 
species and varieties in cultivation, together 
with illustrations, had been included. Such 
a list would have been of help to beginners 
interested in starting a collection. 

It might be added that the Bromeliad 
Society offers its members an informative 
periodical bulletin with articles which can 
be considered supplementary to the Hand- 
book. 

ALFRED B. GRAF 

Julius Roehrs Co. 

Rutherford, N. J. 

AGRICULTURAL ORIGINS AND DISPERSALS. 

(Bowman Memorial Lectures, Series Two.) Carl 

O. Saver. 110 pages, 4 plates. American Geo- 

graphical Society. New York. 1952. $4. 

The extensive botanical literature on the 
origin and dispersal of cultivated plants has 
generally not been utilized in studies of 
human geography, perhaps because of the 
relatively recent rejuvenation of this field 
by Vavilov and Schiemann. Dr. Sauer, 
Chairman of the Department of Geography 
at the University of California, has bridged 
the academic gap between modern biology 
and classical geography in an extremely 
readable exposition of “total ecology,” the 
co-development of man and his domesti- 
cates. The author’s avowed purpose is to 
give geographers a prospectus of the profit- 
able lines of study in further elucidation of 
man’s history as affected by cultigens and 
cultivars. 

Certainly, his thesis of the dominance of 
a primitive Asiatic and South American 
tropical agriculture based on vegetative 
reproduction, as contrasted with the seed 
planting of crops in the north temperate 
zone, is a stimulating one. Such anthropo- 
historic problems as the blue eggs of do- 
mestic chickens in South America, the 
effect of human prejudice on the domestic 
forms of pigs, and post-Columbian expla- 
nations of the dispersal of sweet potatoes, 
maize, and bananas, are all introduced as 
worthy of much study. (Perhaps arother 
bone for economic botanists and geogra- 
phers to masticate more thoroughly is the 
presence of self-perpetuating pldtanals of 
cooking bananas in interior British Guiana 
and Venezuela (Geogr. Rev. 37 :543. 1947) 
and the pldtano economy of the Guaika In- 
dians of the upper Orinoco). 

Possibly the most stimulating feature of 
the book is the superb dispersal maps pre- 
pared by the American Geographical Soci- 
ety’s cartographic staff. Every biologist 
should read this brief volume to fully ap- 
preciate the broad synthesis of genetics, 
taxonomy, sociology, and history required 
for understanding man and his use of plants 
and animals. 

J. J. Wurpack 
PHYLOGENY AND MORPHOGENESIS. C. W. 

Wardlaw. 536 pages, illustrated, indexed. St. 

Martin's Press, New York. (Printed in Great 

Britain.) 1952. $7.50. 

Professor Wardlaw, in this volume, chal- 
lenges our younger botanists to reconsider 
and reevaluate the role of morphology in 
the development of “. . . a full and coherent 
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account of plants.” He holds that the proc- 
ess of evolution is still the most compre- 
hensive theme in biology and that it must 
be approached largely through the science 
of form. And further, that while the older 
monophyletic “family trees” of the Plant 
Kingdom have been abandoned, a gratifying 
amount of evidence is accumulating that in- 
dicates there is a wealth of living plants 
from which evolutionary trends can be 
worked out, if the correct approach can be 
found. The quest of phylogeny, therefore, 
is not merely for missing ancestors, but for 
an acceptable interpretation of relationship 
based upon an understanding of the factors 
and mechanisms at work in the development 
of plant form. The magnitude of this 
problem and of its challenge is clearly 
indicated by a critical review of the field 
of morphogenesis. 

Three-quarters of the volume is devoted 
to morphogenesis. Here we learn that those 
who would contribute substantially to mor- 
phogenesis and causal morphology must em- 
ploy techniques involving the principles of 
ecology, genetics, physics, biochemistry, and 
physiology. They must strive to understand 
the role of genes in development, the com- 
petence of cells to react, the biochemical 
and physical factors in morphogenesis, as 
well as mathematical relationships and cyto- 
plasmic organization. Concepts must be clar- 
ified so that observations can be expressed 
“. . in terms that are truly objective and 
unambiguous, and yet not a fallacious over- 
simplification of what is invariably a com- 
plex situation.” But this is not enough, for 
the student of morphogenesis will profit 
greatly by an appreciation of evolution and 
phylogeny in the selection of problems and 
critical material for his investigations. All 
of which brings us back to the central 
theme of the book, that: “Phylogeny and 
morphogenesis are not separate disciplines ; 
they are one.” 

The range of subject matter treated can 
best be appreciated by the following chap- 
ter headings: aims, methods, and data of 
comparative morphology; phyletic methods 
and results as exemplified by the ferns; 
comparative study of other classes of pteri- 
dophytes; morphological account of the 
origin of the leafy-shoot; the origin of a 
land flora; morphogenesis and causal mor- 
phology; genes and development; genetic 
constitution in relation to shape, size and 
differentiation; biochemistry and morpho- 
genesis; biochemistry and _histogenesis; 
physical factors and morphogenesis ; mathe- 
matical considerations; experimental mor- 
phology ; theories of organization in plants; 
and, towards a synthesis. The bibliography 
is composed of 970 references. This has in- 
deed been a formidable task. Professor 
Wardlaw has been successful in realizing 
his aim: “. . . to consider what is involved 
in the study of phylogeny and of morpho- 
genesis, and to indicate, in broad outline, 
what has so far been achieved; to examine 
the relation of the two aspects; and to 
inquire how such conclusions as may emerge 
are likely to affect our views of the process 


of evolution.” 

M. A. JOHNSON 
Dept. of Botany 
Rutgers University 
Correction. Inadvertently, captions were 
misplaced on page 189 of the November- 
December issue of The Garden Journal. 
Philodendron laciniosum is correctly illus- 
trated in the upper right-hand corner of 
the page; the illustration in the middle of 

the page is of P. panduraeforme. 





LET THERE BE HERBS 


The botanical nomenclature of plants 
forms a kind of international language yn- 
derstood all over the world. The prepara- 
tion and consumption of food is another 
bond between all peoples. Affairs of State 
are often settled over the dinner table. Each 
nation maintains embassy staffs for the 
purpose of wining and dining chiefs of 
governments. 

The herbs used in each cuisine provide 
the particular accent which distinguishes 
dishes of certain countries. Sometimes it 
is one herb or a blend of several, as in ome- 
lette aux fines herbes, which makes a dish 
French, Spanish, or Italian. Occasionally, 
it 1s the part of the plant which is used 
that marks the seasoning as Latin-American 
or European. 

Coriander, for instance, is grown in this 
country and abroad for its round brown 
seeds which contain a spicy kernel. This 
Savory nut is crushed before being added to 
foods. In olden times it was used whole 
when coated with layers of hard sugar to 
make a candy called a “comfit.” 

In Mexico and Guatemala coriander, 
known there as “cilantro” or “cilanthro,” is 
grown for its foliage. It must be given rich 
soil, for the leaves imported for the foreign 
colony in New York are described as being 
as large as celery leaves. In our garden, 
coriander has small, delicate foliage, quite 
a bit more finely cut than that of parsley, 
with a pungency that is quite unpleasant. 
Mrs. Helen M. Fox says that the name of 
the plant comes from the Greek word 
“koris,’ meaning bedbug, because of the 
resemblance of the scent to that of the 
beetle. So we gather only the ripe seeds, 
which become sweeter and spicier with 
Storing. 

To make the rolls in the following recipe, 
the coriander seeds are ground in a mortar 
and steeped in the boiling water for a few 
minutes. 

CORIANDER ROLLS 
14 c. shortening 
1 c. sugar 
1 c. boiling water 
14 t. salt 
1 t. crushed coriander 
1 package dried yeast 
flour, about 4 to 5 cups 


Place sugar, shortening, and salt in a 
large bowl. Add water in which crushed 
coriander has been steeped, and let stand 
until lukewarm. Sprinkle dry yeast on and 
let stand ten minutes. The hot water will 
melt the shortening and sugar, but the mix- 
ture must be lukewarm when the yeast is 
added. When the yeast starts to work, add 
the flour and make a dough which forms 
a ball when stirred vigorously. Cover to let 
double in bulk. Do not punch down. Lift 
out egg-sized spoonfuls, roll slightly, and 
place on a cooky sheet. Let rise 34 of an 
hour and bake in 375° F. oven for 20 
minutes. 

GERTRUDE B. FOSTER 


THE GARDEN JOURNAL 
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FLORIBUNDA ROSE 
LILIBET ; 


Lilibet. Newly crowned queen of the Flori- 
bundas. Cluster bouquets of spicy, fragrant, 
dawn-pink blossoms and compact, dark 
green foliage make Lilibet an ideal rose for 
hedges, borders and bed plantings. Thick, 
attractive foliage boasts better-than-average 
disease resistance. AARS 1954. 


Bountiful. We can’t praise this new Dicentra 
enough. It is the finest “Bleeding Heart’’ ever 
created. Vastly superior to popular Dicentra, 
Eximia. Flowers are twice as large, and bloom 
much longer. Strong, vigorous plants pro- 
duce 30 to 40 graceful stalks of dazzling, 
fuchsia-red flowers every Spring and Fall. 


Magnolia, Dr. Merril. Brand new star-like 
Magnolia originated by Dr. Merril of famous 
Arnold Arboretum in Boston. Grows rapidly 
and transplants without any difficulty. In 
early Spring, branches are literally hidden 
under snow-white drifts of gorgeous, star- 
like blossoms. Perfect lawn specimen plant. 


BLEEDING HEART 
BOUNTIFUL 








STAR- LIKE MAGNOLIA 
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than ever.... 


You can’t imagine a finer, more varied selection of 
worthwhile garden subjects than those featured in 
Wayside’s complete new catalog. It outshines all 
other garden catalogs in America. Once you’ve seen 
it, you'll never be happy without one. 

Shown here are only a few of the many, many, 
new beauties... new shrubs, new perennials, new 


ornamental trees, prize roses and rare bulbs. Sturdy, 
wonderful items, all possessing Wayside’s unbeat- 
able combination of guaranteed superior quality 
and outstanding beauty. 


























SUPER-GIANT HIBISCUS 


SUPER-GIANT 
HIBISCUS 


If you enjoy spectacular 
flowers in bold, clear colors, 
be sure to plant some of 
Wayside’s new improved 
Hibiscus. These flamboyant 
giants produce stunning 
blooms measuring 10 to 12 
inches in diameter, 50% 
larger than any varieties 
offered to date. 


Exotic flowers in white, silvery-pink, 
vermilion-red, bright scarlet and dark, 
crimson-red bloom freelyall summer long, 
lending dramatic color to your garden. 


SEND FOR THE WORLD’S FINEST 
_neee rene BOOK - CATALOG 


Join the thousands of gardeners who, 
year after year, rely on Wayside 
Gardens’ colorful catalogs as their 
most complete source of ideas and the 

finest worthwhile new plants. Almost 
200 pages of “true-color” illustrations and de- 
scriptions of the world’s newest and best flowers, 
shrubs, bulbs, perennials and hardy plants. Not 
just a catalog, but a valuable reference book with 
explicit cultural directions for every item. To be 
sure you get your copy, it is necessary that you 
enclose with your request, S5O¢ coin or stamps, 
to cover postage and handling costs. 
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FRAGRANT SNOWBALL 
CARLCEPHALUM 





















Carlcephalum. Modern version of a popular 
favorite. Sensational new English Viburnum 
is the best shrub introduced in 50 years. 
Large, 6” clusters of very fragrant white 
flowers bloom lavishly on graceful 6 ft. 
plants. Grows anywhere and is absolutely 
hardy at 10 below zero. Plant Pat. #776. 


New MHeuchera, Bressingham Hybrids. 
Perfectly hardy new English hybrids in a de- 
lightful range of colors from white, pink, 
coral to red. Exquisite flowers and handsome 
evergreen foliage make a graceful airy dis- 
play in the garden. Wonderful for borders 
and along walks. Excellent for cutting. 


New Large Flowered Chrysanthemums 
have enormous flowers, rivalling in size and 
beauty, the ones formerly grown only in 
greenhouses by professionals. Absolutely 
hardy and easy to grow in any garden. 
Among the many tested, Wayside selected 
the finest. See catalog for color illustrations. 


HEUCHERA 
BRESSINGHAM 
HYBRIDS 
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LARGE FLOWERED 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 








